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AGGRESSION: A STUDY OF VALUES AND LAW 


MALCOLM SHARP 


It seems to me that these diseases and all the others are divine and no one is more divine or 


more human than another, but all are alike and all wonderful. Each of them has its own nature 
and none occurs apart from nature.—The Hippocratic Airs, Waters, and Places. 


GGRESSION is a word of many 
meanings. Yet, however vague- 
ly, we recognize that some of the 

kinds of behavior to which it refers create 
a good share of the problems of life. A 
murder, a divorce, a coal strike, a law- 
suit, and a war—all involve aggression, 
in one sense or another. It is aggression 
that creates problems for law, and this 
perhaps justifies a student of law in 
thinking about it.’ 

We begin with Jesus and the Greeks. 
They represent most clearly two con- 
trasting attitudes toward aggression and 
hostility which are characteristic fea- 
tures of our own society. If we remember 
how the Greeks, with no formal educa- 
tion, in a turbulent frontier society, be- 
gan working on modern ideas, we may 


* The ideas expressed in this essay owe much of 
their development to a faculty seminar participated 
in by Dr. Thomas French, Professor Louis Gott- 
schalk, Professor Matthijs Jolles, Mr. George Probst, 
and Professor Hans Morgenthau. The members of 
the group are, of course, not responsible for the 
views advanced here. Dr. Ranyard West’s Conscience 
and Society (1942), differing in some ways from the 
position taken here, reaches a similar conclusion 
about the function of law and force. 


If there is love of man there is also love of art.—The Hippocratic Precepts. 


perhaps be able to cancel prejudiced as- 
sociations while thinking about their 
ideas and experience. 

Anyway, we shall move quickly from 
the Greeks to modern studies and the 
phenomena with which they are con- 
cerned. We go to the monkeys, to primi- 
tive societies, and to the wars of civilized 
men to gain some perspective about the 
warmaking propensities of our kind. We 
examine some of the accounts of the fac- 
tors in the events leading to wars and 
find reason to agree with one of these 
accounts, a rather simple but somewhat 
disturbing one. Appropriate to the diag- 
nosis, a remedy is urged that seems with- 
in the power of modern man. 


THE TRADITION 


Friendliness and nonaggressive love 
are consciously given positive value in 
our culture. “Aggression” is a word to- 
ward which our attitude is more doubt- 
ful. We speak with approval of an ag- 
gressive suitor, worker, competitor, or 
fighter, so long as the fighter is on our 
side. In this sense, nonaggressive war 
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would be a contradiction in terms, yet we 
condemn what we are likely to call “ag- 
gression”’ in warfare. 

Aggression may thus be either con- 
structive or destructive. In using the 
word so broadly, we recognize a common 
element in the different forms of be- 
havior. Aggression seems to mean any 
strongly motivated pursuit of one’s own 
purpose, any coherent course of behavior 
which persists against serious obstacles 
in the adjustment of an organism. An 
individual’s purpose may, of course, be 
influenced by his identification of him- 
self with other persons or with groups, 
and his adjustment may become inci- 
dental or subordinate to theirs. 

A form of nonaggressive friendship 
and love has achieved significant express 
approval in our society. It depends on 
the subordination of desires thought of as 
for one’s own welfare and the inhibition of 
methods of behavior which are thought 
of as moving toward the particular or- 
ganism’s adjustment. It appears as one 
phase of the feeling and behavior which 
occur in sexual love, particularly modern 
romantic love. The delight in and devo- 
tion to another person and behavior 
moving toward that person’s happiness 
and satisfaction are its characteristic 
features. 

In romantic love there are, of course, 
the other elements which may lead one 
to speak of an “aggressive suitor.” There 
are simple attraction and desire and be- 
havior moving simply toward sexual ac- 
tivity and propagation. There are such 
elements as the exclusion of rivals, or 
jealousy, and domination, or conquest. 

In marriage and the family, nonag- 
gressive love, which we are likely to call 
love, and aggression occur in comparable 
combinations. The distinction is not 
clear when any complex forms of actual 
behavior are contrasted, or in intermedi- 


ate elements of behavior. It appears 
fairly clearly only in abstraction and in 
extreme cases. Regard for comrades in 
warfare may occur along with the most 
distinct kinds of aggression toward the 
enemy. 

The sayings of Jesus represent most 
perfectly our conscious evaluation of 
love, in the sense of nonaggressive love. 
Their similarity to the poetry of romantic 
love is marked. Their author, whoever he 
may have been, shows characteristics 
which are likely to appear in those who 
have lived in typical family situations, 
where there are developed in marked de- 
gree love for the mother, veneration for 
the father, and consideration for brothers 
or sisters, particularly younger brothers 
or sisters. The result may be, as modern 
clinical experience shows, an impairment 
of constructive aggression, as we are 
using the phrase, associated with an ap- 
parent absence or repression of destruc- 
tive aggression. The poetry and sayings 
of St. Francis are the other famous 
Western example of similar expressions 
by a person of genius; and they seem 
related to the development, in the same 
period, of the characteristic features of 
modern romantic love. 

The Christian and Franciscan sayings 
express one element in our traditional at- 
titude toward love and aggression. The 
Greeks expressed originally and in simi- 
larly clear-cut form another element. 
The two have become inextricably com- 
bined for us, and it is therefore worth 
while to consider the Greeks separately. 
It may be, indeed, that emotionally and 
intellectually they were in some respects 
more modern than we in their approach 
to these phenomena. A course of reflec- 
tion and analysis began with them in 
their uneducated, little, disorderly fron- 
tier communities, which was neglected 
by the rather naive and practical Ro- 
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mans and which was unsuited to the 
needs of churchmen, for whom death, 
resurrection, and eternal rewards and 
punishments have been of such practical 
importance. 

The Greeks loved life, and they ac- 
cepted its conditions in their treatment 
of aggression and, in particular, destruc- 
tive aggression. Wrath is the first word in 
the Iliad and thus the first Western word 
we have in writing. The Jliad is full of 
primitive and savage life. Yet its central 
theme is the death of a favorite comrade 
as a result of Achilles’ wrath against, and 
conflict with, another Greek king or 
chieftain; and its central character, 
Achilles, is a fascinating combination of 
generosity, humanity, greed, shrewdness, 
skill in war, pride, courage, and hot 
temper. 

Greek writers in a period of which 
more is known gave considerable atten- 
tion to similar characteristics in the men 
of their own time. Class conflict and 
fighting within the little Greek city- 
states were as constant as the petty 
fighting between them, broken only, and 
then imperfectly, by co-operation in the 
famous defense against Persia and the 
East. Kin-organization had indeed been 
recently superseded and the blood feud 
eliminated by the law and the military 
force of the city. But the interest of the 
Greek writers in order is matched only 
by the actual disorder which persisted 
within and among the little city-states of 
the small Greek world. 

The dramatists of Athens all attacked 
the petty-bourgeois, urban, democratic 
imperialism of their city, a feature of the 
creative and productive life of Athens in 
its great period under the leadership of 
Pericles. The earthy farmers’ comedies of 
Aristophanes, a little later, are an inter- 
esting example of the use of the comic 
method against a war party. 


The first psychological study of war 
was written by Thucydides. Naturalistic 
speculation was at its height in the group 
with which he was associated. He wrote a 
naturalistic and analytical story of the 
“pride and fear and interest’ which were 
factors in the democratic imperialism of 
Athens. At times he gives first place to 
fear, but his story as a whole is one of 
pride. In this respect he seems to be fol- 
lowed by Professor Fay in his account of 
the Origins of the World War of 1914. 

The philosophers reflected on Greek 
experience, including the collapse of 
Athenian power. They were impressed 
by the importance of what they called a 
“spirited” or “‘irascible’’ feature of hu- 
man life. Courage is the intelligent use of 
spirit or irascibility. It is the function of 
wisdom to guide the hungry or desirous 
and the spirited elements in man in the 
harmonious and effective action which 
constitutes justice in a person or a city. 

The Greeks thus accepted and exam- 
ined features of life to which psycholo- 
gists have given increasing attention. 
Further understanding has followed a 
general recognition of kinship between 
the other animals and man. With Dar- 
win we reach a stage in the development 
of our tradition at which we may pass to 
modern views of the phenomena of nat- 
ural life. 

THE PHENOMENA 
I 

Darwin’s account of the evolution of 
plants and animals, including man, has, 
we know, been criticized and modified. 
The part played by “continuous” small 
variations may be less than Darwin sup- 
posed, and the part played by relatively 
abrupt and large mutations, greater. 
There appear to be functionless and even 
harmful sequences, unexplained by adap- ~ 
tation. The mysterious and beautiful 
coloring of blind insects is, for example, 
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no longer explained by sexual selection; 
and the Irish elk, whose antlers grew 
until they destroyed him, may illustrate 
a type of “evolution” more frequent than 
Darwin supposed. 

Our views of the struggle for existence 
have undergone some change. Thus the 
co-operation and ‘mutual aid’ within 
some animal groups have served to re- 
mind us that the struggle is not aiways, 
even indirectly, between members of the 
same species, still less between armies of 
the same species. The appearance of a 
high degree of co-operation along with a 
rare animal warfare among some ants 
may serve as an amusing warning to 
hopeful socialists. It will not now, of 
course, be taken seriously by students of 
human societies. 

When all corrections are made, strug- 
gle—direct or indirect, within or between 
groups—remains a constant factor in 
organic life and exercises a controlling 
influence on survival. One form of 
struggle, used in different degrees by dif- 
ferent animals, is, indeed, flight, includ- 
ing many forms of escape from pursuit. 
Healthy animal flight, vigorous human 
evasion of pursuit, have at least much in 
common with self-assertion or its 
stronger variant which we have called 
“aggression.” It is only in panic or in 
giving up that self-assertion or aggression 
will cease. Whatever form it takes, ani- 
mal struggle resembles the overcoming of 
more or less serious obstacles in human 
affairs. It is the minimum condition of 
health and survival at least in the more 
complicated forms of life. 

For our purposes it remains true that 
there may be important differences be- 
tween the flight of an antelope or a small 
bird, on the one hand, and the pursuit by 
a lion or a hawk, on the other. In particu- 
lar, it may be important that the South 
American monkeys, many of which are rel- 


atively not pugnacious, are less closely re- 
lated to us than the Old World monkeys, 
including the baboon, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla, which are relatively pug- 
nacious. Male baboons will kill one an- 
other over unattached females. It is said 
that even when well fed they may attack 
one another without external occasion. 
Like a bull, a gorilla may unpredictably 
make a deadly charge against a man. 

Thus observers have noted the rela- 
tively high pugnacity among the group 
of monkeys most closely related to man. 
One well-qualified experimentalist _re- 
ports that, like some other drives, this 
pugnacity may be eliminated by opera- 
tions on lower centers of the brain.’ He 
thinks it may be done without any im- 
pairment of an animal’s constructive im- 
pulses or behavior. His experiments sug- 
gest to him a biophysical or biochemical 
source of pugnacity and lead him to 
speculation about the significance of 
hormones and glands. 

The location of a physical source or 
center of these drives in the lower brain 
centers suggests further that they may be 
largely immune to influence by the physi- 
cally distinct cortex, whose size and ap- 
parently complex development are dis- 
tinguishing features of man. The study 
of monkeys, without a precisely similar 
cortex, is, however, not conclusive in 
dealing with such a possibility. At the 
very least it may be remembered that our 
powerful sexual drives can be repressed 
or suppressed and a celibate life even 
accomplished, though commonly at a 
cost in more or less serious maladjust- 
ment. This is presumably in part the 
work of the cortex, and its solution of the 

2 See Kliiver and Bucy, “Preliminary Analysis of 
Functions of the Temporal Lobes in Monkeys,” 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, XLII (1939), 
979. Talks with Dr. Kliiver form the basis of these 


observations; but he is not responsible for the con- 
clusions outlined. 
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problem of human survival today might 
be the repression or control of pugnacity, 
particularly, perhaps, in _ influential 
groups or individuals, even at a cost in 
maladjustments of some degree in other 
aspects of their lives. 


II 


With the zodlogists, students of primi- 
tive societies have contributed to our 
knowledge of man. Religious and per- 
sonal preconceptions have doubtless in- 
fluenced their reports and interpreta- 
tions, as they do for all of us who are con- 
cerned with human affairs. The careful 
work of the experimental psychologist on 
closely limited problems and a growing 
number of critical statistical studies of 
economic activity remind us of the im- 
portance and difficulty of applying scien- 
tific method to social problems. The 
variables are numerous and nearly or 
quite uncontrollable in the phenomena 
constituting such urgent human difficul- 
ties as industrial depressions and wars. 
Anthropologists, like others attempting 
the scientific study of man, can only be as 
careful as possible and offer their judg- 
ments, recognized as judgments, for the 
scrutiny of others and for use by those 
who must make practical decisions on the 
course of affairs. 

Affected apparently by the element in 
our tradition which we may call Chris- 
tian, some anthropologists have been dis- 
posed to attach outstanding importance 
to instances of peaceful living among 
primitive peoples. Their observations 
and interpretations have, in turn, some- 
times taken on wide significance for 
workers in other fields, disposed to ex- 
pect a high capacity for good will and co- 
operation in civilized societies. 

The cases of peaceful life in and among 
primitive communities are, however, lim- 
ited in number and difficult to interpret. 


A half-dozen have received particular at- 
tention in recent years, and they may be 
referred to briefly. Others will doubtless 
occur to both scientists and laymen. If 
any of these afford a basis for a conclu- 
sion different from that suggested here, 
they will doubtless be urged in reply. 

The Todas, a little group in the moun- 
tains of India, are perhaps as good an 
example as there is of community life 
which is at once constructive and peace- 
ful. They are skilled in dairy arts. Their 
only weapons are ritual ones—vestigial 
survivals of hunting and perhaps of 
fighting days. They live peacefully in the 
mountains to which they have migrated. 
They supply dairy products to neighbors 
who value them and who for that reason 
may have spared and protected these 
producers both in their migration and 
after their settlement. 

One important observation is sug- 
gested by the Todas. There are individ- 
uals, even among small groups, and con- 
siderable numbers among larger group- 
ings, whether of primitive or civilized 
peoples, who are at once well adjusted, 
that is, creative or productive, and rela- 
tively peaceful. Some anthropologists 
find a correlation between physical types 
and various degrees of aggressiveness, 
suggesting again the possibility that ag- 
gression is a biophysical or biochemical 
phenomenon. Others have found that to- 
day the conditions of working-class life, 
providing for relatively uninhibited re- 
leases of assertiveness and aggressive- 
ness, are less conducive to the develop- 
ment of seriously destructive aggression 
than are the more artificial conditions of 
middle-class life. Farmers seem to have, 
similarly, peculiar opportunities for self- 
assertion, if not social aggressiveness, 
which may be associated with the ap- 
pearance in history, from time to time, of 
farm groups opposed to city-backed 
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wars. It has been suggested that in mod- 
ern societies the young are less destruc- 
tively aggressive than the middle-aged. 
The difficulties of adolescence may, in 
fact, be less disturbing than those dif- 
ficulties of middle age which are likely to 
be related to final sexual, economic, and 
career frustrations of various sorts and 
which may well stimulate hostility 
among considerable numbers. Finally, it 
must always be remembered that all in- 
dividuals and groups, in both primitive 
and civilized societies, remain at peace 
for varying but considerable periods of 
time. The Todas remind us of these 
familiar and encouraging observations. 

When one goes on to other cases of 
primitive peoples used to support the 
conscious hopes characteristic of our own 
culture, he finds the phenomena more 
puzzling. 

Thus a group of mountain Arapesh, in 
New Guinea, live in a high degree of 
peace and good will among themselves 
and with their neighbors. They are af- 
fectionate parents, unpossessive, and 
little disposed to quarrel. They are, how- 
ever, unskilled and unenterprising as 
farmers and artisans, in comparison with 
closely related neighbors, on whom they 
depend for small luxuries and novel cere- 
monies. The poverty of their mountain 
lands is a safeguard against war. More- 
over, the small groups among them occa- 
sionally engage each other in something 
like war, with conventionally regulated 
spear throwing and occasional serious 
wounding or killing. Again, a whole sys- 
tem of attributing deaths to the black 
magic of a neighboring people, with a re- 
sulting conscious but controlled hostil- 
ity, is some evidence of the persistence of 
this feature of our experience. Finally, a 
few distinguished youths in each sub- 
group are trained in verbal aggression 
and self-assertiveness, against their in- 
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clination and in opposition to the re- 
ceived values of the community, as part 
of their preparation for being leading 
men in their groups. They relinquish 
their limited responsibility for formal 
aggressive leadership gladly in early mid- 
dle age.’ 

It will be seen that this group suggests 
the correlation between withdrawal and 
ineffectiveness, on the one hand, and re- 
pressed hostility, on the other, which ap- 
pears in clinical experience in our own 
society. The phenomenon is sometimes 
described by saying that the subject 
turns his destructive aggression and his 
hostility against hmself, but other ways 
of speaking about the matter are doubt- 
less possible. Moreover, hostility is not 
completely controlled among the 
Arapesh. It expresses itself in the occa- 
sional well-regulated brawls, in hatred 
and protective measures against the 
practitioners of black magic, and in the 
vicarious satisfaction apparently taken 
in the verbal aggression required of those 
in positions of limited leadership in the 
society. 

The case proves little or nothing with 
respect to the possibility of conditioning 
mankind for peaceful living or with re- 
spect to the existence or importance of 
innate characteristics, whether of love or 
hostility, in human beings. It is not only 
that it is one case. A single clear case 
would, of course, completely disprove a 
sufficiently general hypothesis, such as 
the hypothesis of innate and ineradicable 
hostility in all human beings. The more 
serious difficulty is that its significance 
for a general view of destructive aggres- 
sion and hostility is not clear. Hostile 
aggression is closely controlled, but the 
control may be correlated with a with- 
drawal from enterprise which in a more 


3See Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies, Part I (1935). 
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complex society would itself be destruc- 
tive. At the same time, the control is not 
complete. 

Comparable difficulties arise in the 
interpretation of the experience of other 
cultures offered as evidence of the mal- 
leability or, less often, the pacific nature, 
of man. 

The Balinese live peacefully together 
on their large island, and they are a crea- 
tive and productive people. But their life 
is permeated by fear, particularly fear of 
death, with results suggesting “‘what we 
call schizoid” traits. Their princes have 
fought each other at times, as lately as 
the beginning of this century. They stub- 
bornly resisted the slow Dutch conquest.‘ 

The “friendly Andamanese,”’ in spite 
of some impressions to the contrary, en- 
gage in war. It is indeed war in the form 
of small-scale raids. Hostilities are, how- 
ever, apparently sometimes carried on 
between the same groups with intermit- 
tent continuity for years, and armed rep- 
resentatives of organized groups do kill 
members of groups to which they are 
hostile.s 

The Zuni Indians are co-operative and 
nonlitigious. In a proper sense they are 
productive, in that they are skilled in 
agricultural and manual arts, though one 
admirer of their culture finds them some- 
what limited, by Indian standards, in 
imagination and inventiveness. Another 
observer finds them querulous as well as 
pacific. In any event their organization is 


4See Bateson and Mead, Balinese Character: A 
Photographic Analysis (1942); Covarrubias, Jsland 
of Bali (1937), esp. pp. 26-37; Cabaton, Java, 
Sumatra, and the Other Islands of the Dutch East 
Indies, trans. Miall (1911), pp. 359-64, 365-67; 
Furnivall, Netherlands India (1944), pp. 177, 2373 
Viekke, Nusantara (1943), for example, pp. 89, 191, 
280, and Dutch East Indies (1945), pp. 64, 93, 118 
(with a change of emphasis in the latter passage); 
and article, “Bali,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (1946). 


5See Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders 
(1922). 


based on a hierachy designed partly for 
purposes of warfare, in this respect now 
functionally obsolete, and the whole 
Pueblo culture comes in direct descent 
from a medieval period of migratory in- 
vasion and relatively complex life. Dif- 
ferent Pueblo groups in modern times 
have been more or less on the defensive 
against other Indians, both before the 
Pueblos were forcibly subdued in the 
seventeenth century by the Spaniards 
and since then as well.® 

The limited numbers of Greenland and 
Polar Eskimos do not have wars among 
themselves, and they have no close 
neighbors. They do have homicide; and 
among the continental Eskimos, before 
white settlement, there were variants of 
the blood feud in some areas and in 
others wars both against Indians and 
among Eskimo groups.’ 

Such are the rare examples of primi- 
tive capacity for peaceful life offered to 
us today. The Todas alone seem to con- 
tradict a hypothesis of a universal, in- 
nate, and indestructible homicidal im- 
pulse in man and to remind us of the sig- 
nificance of the appearance of relatively 
pacific individuals in civilized societies 
today. 

Primitive life, like civilized life, must 
have constructive aggression to be effec- 
tive. Primitive experience, like clinical 
experience, suggests the danger that con- 
structive aggression may be impaired by 
the repression of destructive aggression. 

What further generalization about de- 
structive aggression is suggested? It is 
perhaps not quite universal. The Todas 
and particular cases in our own society 
are evidence of some value. But destruc- 

6 See Goldman, “The Zuni of New Mexico,” in 
Mead, Co-operation and Competition among Primi- 
tive Peoples (1937); Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(1934), chap. ii; McGregor, Southwestern Archaeology 
(1941), chap. i. 

7See Weyer, The Eskimos (1932). 
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tive aggression is nearly universal in 
primitive societies, in one form or an- 
other, repressed or expressed, more or less 
lethal in its effects. Motivations in the 
frequently small-scale encounters are as 
various as those in personal quarrels, but 
they indicate again the importance of 
pride and simple pugnacity. In the vast 
majority of primitive societies the dis- 
position to hurt or kill people, sometimes 
wantonly but more often probably to 
serve ends or supposed ends, is so perva- 
sive as to suggest a nearly universal hu- 
man trait. It may be described as an ex- 
aggeration of the constructive aggression 
necessary to overcome obstacles and or- 
ganize group life, but it is an exaggera- 
tion to which that characteristic of 
healthy life is readily subject in man. 

One objection to such a treatment of 
the evidence needs to be considered. It 
may be that a limited distribution of ag- 
gressive hostility has produced an illu- 
sory impression that it is so common. 
Scattered warlike groups or leaders with- 
in groups might be enough to impose on 
all others the necessity for cultivating 
destructive aggression for purposes of 
defense or preventive attack. The possi- 
bility is, indeed, not excluded by the evi- 
dence. But this alternative hypothesis if 
established would serve only to narrow, 
to a greater or less degree, our views of 
the extent to which aggressive hostility 
appears in primitive societies. The hy- 
pothesis is, in the nature of the case, 
probably neither provable nor disprov- 
able. We are left with our first impression 
of the wide distribution of a tendency 
toward hostile destruction of human life 
among primitive societies, which does 
not, however, exclude the possibility of 
effective control. 

Ill 

The history of civilized societies seems 

to confirm the view that hostile aggres- 
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sion is widely distributed and very per- 
sistent, if not an innate and ineradicable 
characteristic of man. 

One occasionally hears that the East is 
more wise and gentle than the West. 
Religious teachers with what we have 
called the Christian position have ap- 
peared more frequently in Asiatic than in 
European cultures and have in some 
cases received from their followers more 
articulate and conscious attention than 
have their Western counterparts. Com- 
pensations of various sorts may explain 
the circumstance as well as any theory of 
the gentleness of Asiatic peoples. Chi- 
nese, Indians, Mongols, Arabs, and 
Turks during periods of creative cultural 
activity have engaged in wars at least as 
persistently as their European cousins. 

More recently, it is true, Indian cul- 
ture in particular has developed some 
marked instances of pacific leadership 
and more or less pacific following. The 
matter may easily be exaggerated. India 
furnished good fighters, both Hindu and 
Moslem, in the war. The followers of 
Congress Party leadership have not al- 
ways obeyed consistently the pacific di- 
rections of Gandhi. Many of the leaders, 
indeed, including Nehru, do not agree in 
all respects with Gandhi’s pacific policy. 
Gandhi himself has shown his usual psy- 
chological insight in declining to speak or 
think of his policy as “nonresistance”’ 
and insisting on treating it as a policy of 
nonviolent resistance. 

When all qualifications are made, how- 
ever, the Congress Party is a striking in- 
stance of a mass movement guided by 
relatively pacific principles and impulses. 
Again the suggestion of correlation be- 
tween considerable frustration and with- 
drawal, on the one hand, and the mini- 
mization of destructive aggression, on 
the other, appears, to affect our inter- 
pretation. If the overpopulation, pover- 
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ty, lagging technology, and political sub- 
jugation which have characterized recent 
India disappear, she may be expected to 
take a place among national military 
powers, unless the progress of technology 
in the world has rendered national mili- 
tary powers obsolete. 

A second objection wil! be made to the 
view that the history of civilization con- 
firms a hypothesis that hostile aggression 
is a widely distributed and persistent 
characteristic of human life. It will be 
said that hostile aggression in the de- 
structive form of war owes its start in 
civilized societies in every specific in- 
stance only to sinful and criminal politi- 
cal leadership. 

Professor Schmitt’s treatment of the 
war of 1914 is a scholarly example of this 
approach to the destructive hostility 
which has operated, relaxed, grown 
again, and operated during the last 
thirty-three years. It is too much to ex- 
pect to dispose of this approach and its 
resulting theories in any final way. It is 
supported by ancient religious and legal 
forces, themselves supported by the in- 
tricate mechanisms which have been dis- 
covered by the study of childhood fears 
and the childhood bases of adult pre- 
occupation with guilt and blame. 

The approach and its resulting the- 
ories are probably being superseded by a 
more naturalistic treatment of harmful 
or destructive human action. Among 
other results, it will be easier to find even 
in Professor Schmitt’s treatment of the 
war of 1914 adequate evidence to sup- 
port Professor Fay’s thesis that, on any 
theory of responsibility or causation, the 
psychological phenomena which led to 
the war of 1914 were rather evenly dis- 
tributed throughout European society. 

For four weeks after Serbian national- 
ists murdered the Austrian archduke, 
German and Austrian officials thought 
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with some reason that they could take 
vigorous action against the Serbian 
army’s nationalism without involving 
Russia, Serbia’s backer, or Russia’s 
friends, France and England. Then, as 
their plans developed toward a severe 
conclusion and Austria, on July 25, re- 
jected Serbia’s extensive concessions and, 
on July 28, declared war on Serbia, their 
opponents quickly became their enemies. 

In the week beginning Sunday, July 
26, the Entente powers decided to fight, 
if necessary, for the influence of Russia in 
the Balkans, against the efforts of the 
vulnerable Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
to maintain or strengthen itself. However 
reasonably, simply, and naturally, Eng- 
land gave one critical signal. From Sun- 
day, July 26, to Wednesday, July 29, 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, got the British navy into po- 
sition for a European war. He and the 
Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, 
made the first step public on Monday 
morning. On Wednesday the British thus 
had the first forces in position for a Euro- 
pean war, as distinct from a local Balkan 
one. 

Encouraged, further, by the French 
ambassador, Russia, which on Sunday 
had apparently been ready to consider 
favorably a localized military conflict be- 
tween Serbia and Austria, on Thursday 
morning was mobilizing against Austria. 
While Russian mobilization was a de- 
liberate and slow affair, the outnum- 
bered Germans and Austrians had to 
plan to protect themselves on two fronts. 
On Saturday, August 1, Germany was at 
war with Russia, on Monday with 
France, and on Tuesday with Belgium 
and England. 

Between Sunday morning, July 26, 
and Thursday morning, July 30, the de- 
termining acts took place. Until August 
I, every power except prematurely com- 
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mitted Austria, and perhaps Russia, 
made desperate efforts to stop the pro- 
gression toward a world war. But no one 
would do the one thing needed: yield his 
country’s position or the position of its 
allies. Most of the responsible statesmen 
devoted themselves ambivalently, on the 
one hand, to peace and, on the other 
hand, to national power and the contest 
of alliances. 

There are, of course, today opportuni- 
ties for somewhat similar unexpected and 
swift developments from peace to war. 
So long as there are national rivalries for 
power in unstable areas, the risk will not 
be eliminated, even by a strong world 
organization. Serbia and Austria of 1914 
and Poland of 1939 have their counter- 
parts in Greece, Iran, and China in 1947. 
The locations may change, but the type 
of situation is likely to exist for some 
time. It will be controlled not simply by 
organization, as our Civil War reminds 
us, but by the development of habits and 
a tradition to which organization may 
contribute. 

The experience of 1914-18 was not suf- 
ficient to change the habits and tradi- 
tions of the world. After the war the 
British and French at once turned again 
to the ancient struggle for security and 
power. By adding to the strains on the 
German economy and humiliating the 
potentially democratic and completely 
defeated German people, they gave sup- 
port to the theory, later held by many 
Germans, that the war of 1914, inter- 
rupted by an imperfect truce, was simply 
continued from 1939 to 1945. 

It would be a work of many years, re- 
quiring for adequate performance the 
co-operation of many specialists, to ex- 
amine critically the many variables in 
the sequences of events leading to the 
wars of civilized men. Some generaliza- 
tions will be outlined shortly. 


First, however, it may be useful to 
single out one phenomenon which can be 
observed with some detachment, which 
is of considerable practical importance 
and which will, perhaps, throw further 
light on the exaggerated and destructive 
aggression which expresses itself in mod- 
ern warfare. 

This phenomenon is the ancient, per- 
sistent, and hitherto illusory myth of 
world conquest. For our time and our 
society a convenient version of this myth 
is the one connected with Napoleon. 
While the nineteenth century justified 
only defensive warfare and frowned on 
conquest, particularly grandiose world 
conquest, the reviving glory of Napoleon 
revived the vogue of a military doctrine 
which had failed him and which was to 
fail the Germans in 1918 and in 1945. 

The limited success of attempts at 
world conquest in the history of civiliza- 
tion has no relation to the attraction 
which the idea seems to have for the 
ordinary man and the professional officer 
alike. Alexander’s campaigns stirred Na- 
poleon’s imagination and stimulated his 
intelligence while he was still a cadet; 
but Alexander’s empire was never secure 
politically, and it fell to pieces almost im- 
mediately after his death. The Roman 
Empire and the British Empire were 
built by much more conservative mili- 
tary and naval action. Genghis Khan 
and, arguably, Tamerlane are the only 
generals who have used anything like 
world conquest to attain its usual objec- 
tive—established political rule. In spite 
of the failure of Napoleon, the Kaiser, 
and Hitler in comparatively recent times, 
the idea seems still to fascinate impor- 
tant elements in the two great powers 
which may again be daring each other to 
contend for the mastery of the world. 

In view of the possible significance of 
this peculiar feature of civilized aggres- 
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sion, it may be worth while to consider 
some of the elements of Napoleon’s doc- 
trine and its influence. It will appear that 
his military doctrine is opposed by a doc- 
trine of equal cogency, supported, more- 
over, by the success of the generals who 
defeated him. The influence of his doc- 
trine seems due not to its cogency but to 
the irrational forces which are in us all 
and which may control what seems a cool 
technical judgment. 

A Swiss writer and officer, Jomini, 
gave classical expression to the military 
doctrine of Napoleon. He formed and 
first published his ideas during the period 
of Napoleon’s success, and after Moscow 
and Waterloo he found that they re- 
quired some qualification. Nevertheless, 
the principal elements of Jomini’s theory, 
which was to become the most influ- 
ential of military theories, continued 
to be generalizations drawn from the 
successes of Napoleon, not from his 
defeat. 

The principle of concentration of 
force, recognized generally by military 
men, is basic. Like other principles of 
warfare, it is not a mechanical rule of 
thumb and may be qualified by other 
principles, like those governing surprise 
and diversion. It is, however, always to 
be remembered that heavy concentration 
against a weak point may give even an 
outnumbered general a decisive victory. 
The principal temptation of the unskilled 
leader is apparently to scatter his forces 
to meet all possible opposing concentra- 
tions, and it is against this temptation 
that the principle of concentration of 
force is a warning. So far there is general 
agreement. 

Jomini derived from Napoleon’s words 
and practice two other principles, about 
which there has been more professional 
debate. The first does not have the psy- 
chological significance of the second and 
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may be referred to briefly. This principle 
emphasizes the value of interior lines of 
operation, such that each can readily 
join the other, as a means of assuring 
concentration of force. 

A second characteristic principle, with 
implications suggestive for the psychol- 
ogy of aggression, is derived by Jomini 
from the practice of Napoleon. Concen- 
tration of force can be best effected and 
interior lines of operation best developed 
by the leader who keeps the initiative by 
attacking. Jomini put the argument in 
sweeping and unqualified form in his first 
systematic statement of Napoleon’s doc- 
trine. The next edition of the same book 
and a small general treatise which later 
summed up his mature ideas were pub- 
lished after Napoleon’s defeat. He main- 
tains his enthusiasm and respect for 
Napoleon’s practice but now qualifies it, 
somewhat unobtrusively and to an un- 
certain degree, by a recognition of the 
elements of strength in the opposing 
strategy of defense. 

Jomini in the end, indeed, concedes, if 
he is read carefully, all the points urged 
by Clausewitz, who expressed with equal 
ability the theory developed and applied 
by the generals who defeated Napoleon. 

Clausewitz expresses the general agree- 
ment with the principle of concentration 
of force. He argues that Napoleon’s doc- 
trine exaggerates the importance of in- 
terior lines of operation. But his main dif- 
ference with Jomini is in his doctrine 
that defense, the form of warfare usually, 
in fact, practiced by the weaker party, 
is—other things being equal—more likely 
to be successful than attack. 

It is active defense which he thus rec- 
ommends. He does not approve passive 
defense, simply awaiting attack behind 
fortifications or in other supposedly fa- 
vorable positions. What he approves is, 
rather, the kind of operations which, in 
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their large form, defeated both Napoleon 
and Hitler. 

First the defender waits and with- 
draws fighting. The attacker, particu- 
larly if he is also an invader and still more 
if it is a great invasion aimed at extensive 
conquests, will find his difficulties in- 
creasing. He will be in unfamiliar terri- 
tory, and territory which he has had no 
recent opportunity to prepare for his own 
use, as the defender will have done. His 
supply problems will grow. If he is an 
invader, he will be among a hostile popu- 
lation, which may impede him. If he is 
bent on extensive conquest, interest in a 
protective balance of power will lead na- 
tions originally not involved to join the 
defender. If this phase of the defense is 
accomplished skilfully and with spirit, 
the morale of the defender’s forces may 
be kept as good as that of the attacker’s. 

Then, when a culminating point has 
been reached, as it is recurrently, in the 
attacker’s offensive, at a time and place 
which can be chosen, within some limits, 
by a strong defender, the defender con- 
centrates his forces and counterattacks. 
He will now have advantages correspond- 
ing approximately to the disadvantages 
which have been experienced by the at- 
tacker, and the additional advantage of 
an unfavorable balance of attrition which 
will have been experienced by the at- 
tacker if the defense is skilful. A concen- 
trated, active counterattack, using all 
the skills, weapons, and tactical opera- 
tions appropriate for an offensive will— 
other things being equal—now prevail. 

Clausewitz was originally a junior un- 
der Scharnhorst, the Prussian general, 
who was killed fighting Napoleon in 
1813. Prussia was ostensibly under Na- 
poleon’s control during preparation on 
both sides for the Russian campaign of 
1812. It is thought, however, that 
Scharnhorst may have added his influ- 


ence to help persuade the Russians, 
against the opinion of one of their leading 
generals, to use their strategy of with- 
drawal and counterattack. In any case, 
Clausewitz expressed the doctrine which 
was successfully used by those generais 
to whose group Scharnhorst belonged. 

Indeed, a number of the allied gen- 
erals, on account of improvised experi- 
ence or settled doctrine as well as effec- 
tive participation, should be associated 
with the decision of 1812. Wellington in 
Spain had made a notable use of the 
strategy of withdrawal and counter- 
attack, and his campaigns had contrib- 
uted somewhat to Napoleon’s difficulties. 
Later at Waterloo he was to crush Na- 
poleon’s power finally. The Archduke 
Charles of Austria had developed a doc- 
trine of active defense and had illus- 
trated it by a famous victory against two 
generals of the French Revolution, just 
before Napoleon came to prominent com- 
mand. He had recently been beaten by 
Napoleon at Wagram but had saved 
most of his army. Scharnhorst, the Prus- 
sian, has been mentioned. Barclay de 
Tolley is the Russian general to whose 
influence is commonly attributed the 
final choice of the Russian strategy of 
withdrawal. Grumbling and opposition 
to him grew so during the retreat that he 
was finally dismissed from high com- 
mand; and at his wish he was given an 
exposed command in active fighting. He 
was succeeded by Kutuzov, whom Tol- 
stoy described in War and Peace, the 
jolly, fatherly, superficially stupid Rus- 
sian, undisturbed by intrigue or apparent 
reverse, unconcerned with the kind of 
“glory” that was associated with Na- 
poleon, determined only on the protec- 
tion of Russia, accomplished under his 
command. 

It is interesting that Jomini and Na- 
poleon came to dominate the military 
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ideas and, to that extent, the interna- 
tional practice of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Clausewitz and such 
generals as Wellington and Kutuzov had 
victory on their side and a military doc- 
trine which—if consistently followed— 
would have promoted the nineteenth- 
century dream of perpetual peace. 
Nevertheless, the legend of Napoleon 
grew, and his doctrine came to control 
the work of military schools and war col- 
leges. Jomini saw to it in France; and, 
oddly enough, he wrote his most influ- 
ential book under encouragement from 
the tsar and partly for the instruction of 
a royal Russian prince. Dennis Mahan, 
the father of our famous Admiral, 
brought to his teaching at West Point an 
adulation for Napoleon which had doubt- 
less been strengthened by military study 
in France. His son, the Admiral, con- 
sciously built the teaching of Jomini into 
the structure of American imperialism 
during the period when we acquired 
strategic control of the Caribbean Sea 
and possession of the Philippines. 
Bismarck and the elder Moltke main- 
tained a conservative military doctrine 
appropriate to students of Clausewitz 
and successors to Scharnhorst. Clause- 
witz, of course, like any soldier, had a 
place for attack in his doctrine. It was 
more likely to be successful the more 
limited its objective, though a great ob- 
jective might be worth a great risk. Bis- 
marck accomplished the unfication of 
Germany with a minimum of risk, and 
his wars against Austria and France had 
limited objectives, not including in either 
case the complete destruction of his 
enemy’s power. With his loss of office, 
Napoleonic military doctrine seems to 
have prevailed increasingly. The preven- 
tive attack launched by Germany in 1914 
seems to have been controlled by mili- 
tary ideas comparable to those of Na- 
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poleon and Hitler. Its failure gave pas- 
sive defense a period of favor in Europe. 
Then the failure of French passive de- 
fense in 1940 revived a generalized en- 
thusiasm for the attack. 

In the meantime, as Charles O. Head, 
an English officer, recently complained, 
the British army, too, in the nineteenth 
century paid increasing respect to Na- 
poleon and increasingly neglected its 
proper hero, Wellington. It, too, had its 
period of reliance on French passive de- 
fense. At the same time, Field Marshal 
von Leeb and Captain Liddell Hart were 
showing how the argument for active de- 
fense applied to the technology of the 
1930’s and the early 1940’s, and to coun- 
tries other than Russia.’ Their state- 
ments report a minority opinion. The in- 
fluence of doctrine like that of Napoleon 
increased during the course of a war 
which was to be won by the methods 
which defeated him. 

Political and technical factors have 
doubtless contributed to the vogue of 
Napoleon. His name became associated 
with the progress of democracy. Generals 
properly admired his technical skill. 

But in the mass of historical writing 
which has been devoted to his career, one 
detects the kind of fascination and en- 
thusiasm which goes with a strong emo- 
tional response. His vogue is in part an 
indication of the appeal, for the ordinary 
man, of motives of domination and hos- 
tile aggression on the grandest scale, with 
the accompanying subjugation and de- 
struction of other men. 

The political importance of military 
ideas and impulses thus appears clearly. 
A consciously accepted belief that only 
defensive wars are legitimate may be 


8 See Field Marshal von Leeb, Defense, trans. 
Possony and Vilfroy (1943); Hart, ‘““Some Lessons 
on the European Warfare,” Yale Review, XXXIV 
(1945), 405, 412-22, 425-26. 
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canceled in practical effect by a generally 
accepted military doctrine that the best 
defense is a preventive attack, even when 
the attack is bound to entail an attempt 
at extended conquest. 

Moreover, the common emotional bias 
in favor of hostile aggression may affect 
the judgment of foreign ministers and 
military men in advising the heads of 
state who are finally responsible for mili- 
tary policy. It is hard for a layman to 
judge how far the military arguments in 
favor of a strategy of active defense are 
applicable in the present state of tech- 
nology. At present the military ad- 
vantages of a preventive attack appear 
to be considerable. They decrease in pro- 
portion as the preventive attack is likely 
to be followed promptly by the kind of 
counterattack which can be made with 
the new weapons. And if blows and coun- 
terblows with new weapons must be pre- 
ceded or followed by ground and aerial 
warfare of a more familiar sort, the old 
arguments have still an application. 
Moreover, the problem of occupation 
cannot be overlooked by public or mili- 
tary leadership. Effective occupation of 
continents after a modern war would 
present problems comparable to those of 
old-fashioned warfare. 

What does seem clear is that the ap- 
peal of world-wide conquest tends to be 
strong out of all proportion to its feasi- 
bility or its advantages for either the 
conqueror or the world as a whole. It is 
an appeal which must be discounted by 
peoples, statesmen, and soldiers who wish 
to make cool judgments about policy. 

Finally, it is interesting to observe 
that, besides the Napoleonic tradition, 
there is available in our culture another 
military tradition, more suitable for gen- 
eral acceptance by soldiers concerned 
with protecting their peoples under mod- 
ern conditions. This is the tradition of the 


great soldiers who have joined to put 
down attackers—Wellington and Ku- 
tuzov, Eisenhower and Zhukov. Critical 
examination of the Napoleonic complex 
and a proper estimate of the meaning of 
the three great cases in which English 
and Russian soldiers have checked the 
exaggerated aggression of attempted 
world conquest might have some useful 
effect on current military doctrine. 

Aggressive drives in our society tend 
at critical times to become associated 
with military leaders. People under the 
influence of these drives are especially 
subject to the influence of military ad- 
vice and military policy. Education of 
the principal peoples of the world and, 
more immediately, of their foreign minis- 
ters, admirals, and generals might con- 
tribute to the development of a con- 
structive military tradition for an evolv- 
ing world police force. It is hard to see 
how else the drives now seeking expres- 
sion in rival military activities can be 
subjected to that minimum of control by 
judgment and good will which seems 
necessary for the survival of human life 
in anything like its present form. 


THE FACTORS 
I 


Examination of the phenomena has 
inevitably tended, at various points, to 
take us ahead to explanation and treat- 
ment. We may now turn more systemati- 
cally to these subjects. 

We have increasingly directed our at- 
tention to the most striking of all forms 
of hostile exaggerated and destructive 
aggression—modern warfare. In examin- 
ing traditional attitudes toward aggres- 
sion, and its appearance in animal and 
human life, we have been content to 
speak of aggressive drives and patterns 
of behavior, noting some of their variety 
and the interaction among them. We 
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have suggested that some forms of be- 
havior which we call “aggressive” are 
necessary for healthy and effective life. 
Others, which appear closely related to 
these first, are destructive. Forms of be- 
havior which are destructively aggressive 
are widely distributed, perhaps univer- 
sal, among men. They may be innate and 
ineradicable, though in individual cases 
we see the possibility of relatively effec- 
tive control. The form of destructive ag- 
gression which most threatens human 
health and perhaps human life—modern 
warfare—may require for its control an 
effective tradition and technique of re- 
pression and policing by military agen- 
cies. 

Against such a view of aggression, and 
particularly of war, tne objection will be 
raised that it is too simple and too unde- 
fined. Some will insist, again, that wars 
are the work of bad men who may be 
restrained by fear of punishment. Others 
will say that rival ways of life, expressing 
themselves in modern times in rival re- 
ligions and ideologies, are bound to cause 
collisions among neighboring groups, 
bent on imposing or defending their 
strong preferences. Others will say that 
the conflicting real or supposed economic 
interests of classes or other groups are 
bound to lead to wars and that solution 
of the economic problem is a necessary 
and sufficient condition of peace. 

Others still, more sympathetic with 
the general approach that seems to be 
emerging, will agree with the emphasis 
on irrational drives or patterns of be- 
havior. They will object, however, and 
with some force, to the use of such ap- 
parently simple, but still inadequately 
defined, terms as “aggression,” ‘“con- 
structive aggression,” “exaggerated ag- 


gression,” “destructive aggression,”’ and 
“hostility.” They will observe that if 
such features of experience can be iso- 


lated and defined, they nevertheless ap- 
pear always in connection with other 
phenomena which affect their character. 

Thus some will say that fear, the emo- 
tional reaction to physical danger, has 
been a constant companion of the ex- 
treme forms of aggression which appear 
in international wars. Others will observe 
our own references to pride and motives 
of dominance and will inquire about 
their relationship to hostility. 

Still others will ask what has become 
of the emphasis which Freudians, at one 
time at least, put upon sexual drives and 
perversions, and particularly cruelty, in 
dealing with hostility. The psychoana- 
lyst’s study of such phenomena as identi- 
fication and projection has found no 
place here, and this is another reminder 
that the discussion has proceeded, and 
perhaps must proceed, on what for some 
purposes is a superficial level. Finally, 
it will be objected that theories of frus- 
tration must at once be prominently in- 
troduced if there is to be any reference at 
all to such phenomena as aggressive 
drives or destructively aggressive pat- 
terns of behavior or hostility or hatred. 

Some of these objections and sugges- 
tions may be considered here. Others 
will be referred to again but may prove 
irrelevant to the problem of control, with 
which we are increasingly concerned. 


II 


While bad-man theories of war have 
already been discounted, more subtle 
variant moral theories may be sug- 
gested. 

In recent times and from time to time 
in earlier phases of history, both parties 
to a war have appealed for justification 
to the principle of self-defense. The pro- 
tection of revolutionary France gave 
Napoleon his first opportunity for mili- 
tary leadership, and the threat of a coali- 
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tion against France was a continuous 
factor in the politics of his time. In 1914 
Russian mobilization in support of Serbia 
against Austria was met by a preventive 
attack directed against France, Russia’s 
ally, on the part of Austria’s ally, Ger- 
many. The everyday law of self-defense 
permits a man to shoot if he has reason to 
think someone is about to shoot him. 
The moral and practical justification of a 
preventive attack is similar. This is so, 
whatever may be thought of the practical 
judgment which may exaggerate its mili- 
tary advantages under circumstances in 
which it will commit a nation to an at- 
tempt at world conquest. As in the case 
of Germany in 1914, proponents of a pre- 
ventive attack by the United States 
against Russia have relied for justifica- 
tion on the principle of self-defense. It 
may thus be urged that a moral and prac- 
tical problem leads to war, analogous to a 
basic problem of order which is solved by 
the law of a state. 

In some cases this may well be true. 
In a considerable number of wars, domi- 
nating moves on one side are met by pro- 
tective moves on the other in such a se- 
quence that it is impossible to say with 
assurance which comes first or which is 
one or the other. The first blow may be 
struck in protection. 

It will, however, at once be apparent 
that the problem of self-defense could 
not arise apart from the existence of hos- 
tile aggression in the world. Whatever 
the ultimate source of this aggression, it 
is not caused by, but rather gives rise to, 
contemporary concern with self-defense. 

Moreover, so far as appears, a good 
many ancient wars, and the wars of the 
great Asiatic conquerors, were com- 
menced without any appeal to the justifi- 
cation of self-defense. The frontiers even 
of a great empire have doubtless always 
been subject to attack, and their defense 


has doubtless always led naturally to ex- 
pansion. But the appeal to principle does 
not seem to be a universal phenomenon. 
In the European wars of the eight- 
eenth century, again, the appeal to prin- 
ciple was at least not prominent. Pitt's 
imperial party exhibited the English 
Jenkins’ ear, supposed to have been cut 
off some time before by Spanish seamen, 
as a means of embroiling England in a 
war which merged in the War of the 
Austrian Succession. It is not certain 
that the story of the ear is even true. It 
was not particularly relevant to any 
great issue of right between England and 
Spain. It has been cited by an admirer of 
Pitt as a skilful maneuver by his party, 
which strengthened his position as a pro- 
ponent, and, finally, the principal archi- 
tect, of mature British imperialism.° 
Frederick the Great precipitated the 
War of the Austrian Succession by an 
unprovoked attack on Silesia. He was 
doubtless influenced in part by fear of 
Austria and by concern for the balance of 
power. His action was criticized; but it 
did not destroy his standing.as an en- 
lightened monarch or make him less ac- 
ceptable to Pitt and England as an ally 
in the later decisive Seven Years’ War. 
British defense of American claims 
against the French has been urged as a 
justification and explanation of the 
Seven Years’ War. Yet, while these 
claims were in negotiation, a British at- 
tack on French ships made the war al- 
most inevitable. It was part of an eight- 
eenth-century conflict accepted at the 
time as a natural struggle for power. 
The recognition of moral issues in war- 
making is probably, on the whole, con- 
structive. While it may tend to obscure 
the importance of other problems, it may 
also be a factor in promoting rational 


9See Long, Mr. Pitt and America’s Birthright 
(1940), p. 80. 
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control of aggression. The issue of politi- 
cal self-defense, as distinct fom the ques- 
tion of the military defensive, is perhaps 
insoluble in most acute cases. But con- 
cern with the issue may contribute in the 
end to the development of legal and mili- 
tary institutions for the control of war. 

At the same time, it seems probable 
that the existence oi the moral and prac- 
tical problems of group self-protection is 
not an adequate explanation of war. A 
complete diagnosis must be sought else- 
where. 

Another suggested moral explanation 
is the ideological theory of war. It is said 
that conflicting moral and social ideals 
explain wars and must inevitably lead to 
wars, unless a substitute, like voting, is 
used. 

Even between primitive communities, 
preferences for familiar ways of life 
doubiless play a part in creating con- 
flicts. The sense of similarity among 
members of a group promotes a useful 
solidarity, which is strengthened by a 
sense of difference from members of 
other groups. But it is only when one 
adds further elements of an economic or 
emotional character, such as fear or 
pride or impulses to dominate or fight, 
that one finds a combination of factors 
which seems sufficient to explain primi- 
tive wars. 

Religious differences have played a 
part in history which is closely similar to 
that played by ideological differences to- 
day. A rather elaborate artistic and intel- 
lectual structure becomes the property, 
something like an abstract totem, of a 
particular group and elicits an enthusi- 
asm which enhances the group’s sense of 
its superiority. 

It is, however, doubtful whether such 
a factor is of itself sufficient to start the 
sequence of reactions which leads to war. 
Groups with different religions and dif- 


ferent social ideologies have lived to- 
gether peacefully within states. States 
with different religions and ideologies 
have lived within striking distance of one 
another without disturbance on this ac- 
count and have found themselves in al- 
liance with one another on occasion. 

It is possible that extreme religious or 
ideological enthusiasm may sometimes 
be enough of itself to give rise to lethal 
hostile aggression. Such an influence ap- 
pears in modern times particularly in a 
social revolution by force. Relatively few 
people, however, seem to join revolu- 
tionary movements for what can prop- 
erly be described as intellectual or simply 
ideological reasons. Still fewer thoughtful 
people who are accepted by their nation 
will reject a prevailing national ideology 
just before or during an international 
war. 

In some groups ideological enthusiasm 
may, quite legitimately, give a reason for 
fighting. The existence and course of this 
discussion indicate that there is here no 
disposition to minimize the importance 
of intelligence and its activities. It is only 
that the professional student is likely to 
exaggerate the independent strength of 
intelligence. As a result, he sometimes 
uses what strength it has in support of 
internal or external forces which later 
surprise him by their behavior, or some- 
times he underestimates the psychologi- 
cal forces to which intelligence ‘is op- 
posed. 

The influence of the religious or ideo- 
logical factor will be considered again 
later. For the present we may at least 
view with some doubt the suggestion 
that religious or ideological differences 
are a sufficient condition of war. 

More important, any such factor has 
been inconspicuous or absent in a consid- 
erable number of the wars of history. It 
seems to have been absent or unimpor- 
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tant, for example, in many, at least, of 
the wars of the Greek city-states, with all 
the variety of their institutions; in the 
Roman wars of conquest; until recently 
in the struggle carried on since ancient 
times by rival elements seeking to unify 
or control China; in the Mongol con- 
quests; and, again, in the wars of eight- 
eenth-century Europe, the wars in which 
the British Empire established its posi- 
tion. 

A recent biography of Pitt, the prin- 
cipal British leader in these wars, em- 
phasizes his contribution to the Ameri- 
can liberal tradition. He became clear 
and explicit in this contribution, how- 
ever, only after his great and decisive 
success in the Seven Years’ War and only 
when he saw that American tensions 
threatened the empire which he had done 
so much to create.*® 

Like concern with self-defense, con- 
cern with rival philosophies may be a 
constructive feature of modern wars. 
Again there is the danger that if atten- 
tion is concentrated on ideas, it will be 
diverted from important emotional fac- 
tors more or less independent of ideas. 
The rationalization of irrational drives or 
patterns of behavior may make them 
more dangerous because less clearly rec- 
ognized or less carefully watched. At the 
same time, some ideological differences 
are real, and the exploration of real or 
supposed ideological differences may 
contribute to the development of under- 
standing and good will between peoples 
and a world-wide public opinion favor- 
able to the control of conflict. 


III 


The economic explanation is another 
means of accounting for conflict and war. 
It is not usually argued that the over- 
all interests of the race have been pro- 


1° [bid., pp. 397, 317, 449- 


moted by war, though occasionally such 
a position has been suggested. It is a pos- 
sibility that vitality, inventiveness, and 
the enlargement of markets and political 
units have been closely associated, at 
least, with the events comprising wars in 
the past. It is doubtful whether com- 
parable advantages would, on a cool 
view, outweigh the disadvantages which 
would result from a war with the new 
weapons. 

Nor is it generally suggested that a 
nation or its statesmen estimate in fig- 
ures the balance of gain and loss likely 
to be realized by its people as a whole 
and decide on that basis whether to en- 
gage in war. Still less is any attempt 
made to show that a people generally 
makes net gains for any specified period 
as a result of a successful war. 

There is competent opinion that Pitt’s 
imperial policy, maturing the power of 
England in the Seven Years’ War, re- 
sulted in a favorable economic balance 
for Englishmen and the English com- 
munity as a whole, at least if the costs of 
maintaining English power in the twen- 
tieth century are not charged in the ac- 
count. But no one, apparently, has un- 
dertaken to construct a balance sheet or 
operating account; and the suggestion 
appears debatable. Adam Smith gave 
sufficient reasons for his judgment that 
prosperity would have been best pro- 
moted by free trade, the antithesis of 
economic nationalistic imperialism; and 
his arguments applied, in fact, to the eco- 
nomic situation in any universal mon- 
archy or world-wide empire likely in the 
eighteenth century. What figures are 
available on mercantile profits and the 
costs of empire are at any rate consistent 
with his general position, as well as his 
special position that our thirteen colonies 
cost England more than they were worth. 

If our knowledge of the greatest of 
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modern commercial and naval empires is 
so limited and the estimates of its foun- 
ders doubtless correspondingly so prob- 
lematical, it appears that economic ex- 
planations of wars must depend on less 
precise factors than nice calculations of 
national profit. 

It is more commonly said that particu- 
lar economic groups, calculating their 
own advantage as closely as possible, use 
opportunities to put a nation into war. 
A more easily defensible position, in view 
of available knowledge, is that the eco- 
nomic interests of some groups always 
coincide with other influences making for 
war. 

In fact, there seems to be no way of 
refuting the economic theory of war in 
any final way, however skeptical one may 
be about the importance of economic in- 
terests in causing wars. It is true that an 
economic interest, an interest in wealth, 
may operate in a national or internation- 
al society without giving rise to the rage 
that is necessary for war. It is even 
clearer that the interest without the rage 
will not produce a war. But it is not clear 
that some kinds of interest, if opposed, 
will not give rise to rage in a contagious 
form, and so to war. 

The evidence from primitive societies 
must here be used cautiously. On the one 
hand, primitive groups may fight, appar- 
ently quite simply, over lands. On the 
other hand, the economic advantages of 
war may in some cases be canceled by 
traditional requirements of compensa- 
tion to a defeated group; and interests 
which we should call ‘“‘economic’’ may be 
noticeably absent from other primitive 
wars. But primitive, small-scale wars 
may start easily, and they are often like 
petty modern neighborhood quarrels. 
And primitive ideas may conceal inter- 
ests which could be translated into eco- 
nomic terms. For example, primitive 


vengeance has an economic function at 
least as soon as composition appears; an 
elopement may have economic signifi- 
cance; and, in view of the supposed prac- 
tical efficacy of feared or coveted magic, 
what we should call “religious” motives 
may include an economic element. 

It is, at any rate, quite possible that 
economic interest is a necessary, even if 
not a sufficient, condition of modern war. 
Some economic interests appear to have 
favored every war among civilized 
people with which we are acquainted. 

Nevertheless, the importance of these 
economic influences may be doubted. In 
many instances they appear to be so in- 
considerable and to be felt by such incon- 
siderable groups as to indicate at least 
that they would not be effective without 
the aid of strong and easily excited emo- 
tional forces. 

The British hoped by taxing the thir- 
teen American colonies to get, at most, 
some 20 per cent, and actually they 
never got more than 10 per cent, of the 
expenses properly chargeable to their 
administration and defense. Effective 
measures to protect British sugar inter- 
ests in the West Indies at the expense of 
the New England rum industry were in 
force for about two years, ending some 
nine years before the Revolution. The 
English monopoly in the tea trade, whose 
creation touched off the events in New 
England leading to the Revolution, had 
the immediate effect, at least, of lowering 
consumers’ prices at the expense of dis- 
placed American middlemen. Southern 
planters hoped to obstruct collection of 
debts due Englishmen, and westerners 
hoped for freer access to land. The last 
factor has been until recently a constant 
element in our internal politics without 
of itself producing a civil war; and its 
part in our expansion will be referred to 
shortly. 
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Such are the subjects of economic com- 
plaint commonly enumerated as causes 
of the Revolution. An economic interpre- 
tation of the Revolution could doubtless 
be based more plausibly on the colonists’ 
sense that they had a good economic 
future, which the English had shown 
some capacity for controlling in their 
own supposed interest. But the small 
magnitude of the economic interests im- 
mediately involved suggests at least the 
corresponding importance which must be 
attached to less rational influences. 

The Indian wars, the War of 1812, and 
the Mexican War are now thought of as 
incidents in our march across the con- 
tinent. Population pressure and land 
hunger occur naturally to anyone ob- 
serving our expansion. But western inter- 
est in the conquest of Canada, now 
treated as a major factor in the unsuc- 
cessful War of 1812, was well ahead of the 
exhaustion of good land in the United 
States. The completion of our political 
expansion on the continent and its con- 
solidation in the Civil War anticipated 
by about a generation the official dis- 
appearance of the frontier in 1890. 

A letter from Jefferson to Madison 
shortly after Madison succeeded him as 
president, not long before the War of 
1812, indicates the kind of irrational in- 
fluences that were at work. Jefferson 
spoke of the possible acquisition of Cuba 
and territory in “‘the north,” presumably 
Canada, and exclaimed with emotion 
that “liberty” would then have her 
greatest “empire.” 

A certain anticipatory land hunger 
was doubtless at work in the events lead- 
ing to the Mexican War, and southern 
slavery interests supported those who 
promoted the war. But pride in a ‘“‘mani- 
fest destiny” to rule the continent seems 
to have had more influence in producing 
this simply offensive war of conquest. If 


one doubts the existence of a comparable 
national pride in himself, he may con- 
sider whether economic interest or some- 
thing less rational leads him to reject, as 
he probably will, the suggestion that 
California should now be returned {o 
Mexico. 

Our expansion was interrupted by the 
necessity of holding the country together 
in the Civil War. The South could ex- 
pect, at best, little economic gain from 
the war. Lands suitable for slave cultiva- 
tion were largely occupied. Slave tran- 
quillity and the security of property in 
slaves could not be much helped, if at all, 
by successful secession. There was no 
prospect of imminent adequate support 
for a constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery, even with compensation, in 
case of peaceful maintenance of the 
Union. There was southern opposition to 
the economic policies associated with the 
new and triumphant Republican party 
and concern about the emerging domi- 
nance of the industrial North. The conse- 
quences of the shift in power were, how- 
ever, problematical. And, again, it seems 
difficult to attribute to rational interests 
this most destructive of our nineteenth- 
century wars. Irrational pride and mo- 
tives of domination, on both sides, com- 
bined with simple anger to produce the 
conflict, which only at a late date became 
irrepressible. 

It is our war with Spain which most 
simply indicates the limitations of the 
economic explanation of war. The war 
was indeed a small and in some ways an 
absurd one. Yet it gave us naval control 
of the Caribbean Sea in preparation for 
our Canal, possession of the Philippines 
and a stake in the Far East, and a posi- 
tion as a world power which made in- 
evitable, as events proved, defensive par- 
ticipation in twentieth-century European 
and Asiatic wars. 
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Some business groups were, it is true, 
interested in the support of investment 
and trade opportunities in South Amer- 
ica by a strong military policy. Their 
case was argued and their support so- 
licited in the famous ‘‘Sea Power’’ books 
by Admiral Mahan, though he and his 
friends seem to have been, on the whole, 
more concerned with strategic considera- 
tions. The advocates of imperialism were, 
however, opposed by the judgment of the 
most influential business interests in the 
country, speaking in McKinley’s coun- 
cils through Mark Hanna. The interests 
of American owners of Cuban sugar 
properties had not commanded even 
enough support to get favorable tariff 
legislation. 

On the other side, the Hearst and 
Pulitzer papers played on public hostility 
by somewhat one-sided treatment of 
hardships and grievances in the Cuban 
revolution. Military and naval interests 
pressed for control of the Caribbean Sea 
and a canal, for reasons of expansion and 
security. Above all, the old sense of mani- 
fest destiny came into action, supported 
by the sentiment of a generation which, 
in both Europe and America, appears to 
have felt again a restless longing for 
great actions. 

A survey of peculiarly American wars 
leads to a conclusion which seems to be 
supported by the course of other known 
wars and by the judgment of the most 
thoughtful historians. Thucydides, Pro- 
fessor Fay, and Professor Schmitt agree, 
for example, that economic influences 
were of secondary importance in the wars 
with which they deal. Competition for 
wealth seems to be a constant factor in 
the conflicts among civilized people 
which become wars. It may be a neces- 
sary factor in these wars, and it might be 
enough in itself to stimulate the emo- 
tional responses which are required for 


war. But the economic interest favoring 
war is commonly so small, so absurdly 
“disproportionate” to the explosive re- 
sult, as to emphasize the importance of 
the irrational factors in the outbreak of 
war. ‘ 

IV 

To these irrational factors we may now 
return. 

Fear is sometimes given first place 
among the irrational factors occasioning 
conflict. At times, of course, there may 
be a rational basis for fear. At other times 
suspicion and fear will create their own 
danger. Fear may include all the emo- 
tional reactions connected with insecu- 
rity, social or physical, which first tend 
to lead to escape or evasion. For present 
purposes we may consider among these 
emotional reactions only those appropri- 
ate to the chance or threat of physical 
violence. We are interested, further, only 
in those frequent cases in which the 
tendency to escape is followed by the 
tendency to defend, to resist, and to 
attack. 

Fear may well be sufficient to start the 
events leading to violence. Over consid- 
erable periods of history, the fear of at- 
tack has led nations to prepare for war. 
It is one source of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the preventive attack. Its influ- 
ence may be observed on both sides in 
postwar tensions between the United 
States and Russia. 

Nevertheless, the fear theory suffers 
from limitations similar to those which 
have been found in the theory that de- 
structive aggression in primitive societies 
results from the cultivation of hostility 
in response to the danger of attack and in 
the related theory that civilized warfare 
results from conflicting impulses and 
ideas of self-defense. The vicious se- 
quence of fear and attack cannot be 
traced back to any beginning in time. 
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The existence of the fear itself indicates 
in civilized societies the corresponding 
existence of a persistent tendency to at- 
tack. 

Moreover, in those cases in which 
claims of self-defense aré not seriously 
made on behalf of the attacker, it seems 
likely that fear has had little influence in 
starting wars. 

In one type of warfare—the rebellion 
or revolution—the fear of attack may be 
noticeably absent from the influences 
which lead to attack. Those who pro- 
moted the American Revolution were not 
at first afraid of attack or physical vio- 
lence from the British. The South was 
not afraid of armed attack from the 
North in the years in which other influ- 
ences were preparing for the Civil War. 
Fear of attack is not a constant element 
in the factors leading to war. 

Fear may, however, be sufficient to 
stimulate the hostility and destructive 
aggression which express themselves in 
war. These other elements must, of 
course, be added. And, unlike fear, they 
are a constant element in wars, though, 
at least in wars among civilized peoples, 
they never appear wholly in isolation. 

How are exaggerated destructive ag- 
gression and hostility to be described and 
analyzed? Thoughtful historians have 
not always felt the necessity for analyz- 
ing them and have contented themselves 
with observing the inadequacy of his- 
tories which neglect their importance. 
Today the psychologists have stimulated 
an interest in analysis, which may lead a 
student of history to attempt at least 
some rough account of the elements of 
the hostile aggressive impulse. 

There is, first, an element which is 
common to constructive and destructive 
aggression alike. This is assertiveness, 
the disposition to overcome difficulties. 
Coping with a difficulty is part of hostile 


aggression. The same interest in over- 
coming difficulties which contributes to 
the invention of difficulties in play and 
games may be seen at work in wars. The 
function of economic interests in pro- 
ducing wars seems to be in some cases the 
provision of a problem which may justify 
fighting. 

To the assertiveness that may con- 
tent itself with the manipulation of phys- 
ical objects must be added another ele- 
ment, which, again, may be either con- 
structive or destructive. This is aggres- 
siveness proper, the strong emotional 
satisfaction or motivation in overcoming 
serious obstacles or the pattern of perse- 
vering behavior characteristic of the 
treatment of relatively hard problems. 
Again, aggressiveness in this form may 
appear in intellectual activity or in the 
manipulation of physical objects, as well 
as in human relations, peaceful and 
friendly or hostile and warlike. 

Aggressiveness appears in one char- 
acteristic form in competition or rivalry. 
An aggressive athlete or an aggressive 
trial lawyer is likely to be a relatively 
good one, and each is ideally—and com- 
monly, in fact—without any particular 
enmity toward his rival. Aggressiveness 
is here supplemented by emulation, the 
strong impulse to surpass others in skills 
and other kinds of admired qualities. 

Aggressiveness appears again in the 
form of the disposition to dominate. This 
disposition apparently is common to a 
considerable number of other animals as 
well as man. It appears at many points in 
human life. A man or a woman appar- 
ently commonly seeks, among other 
things, the satisfaction of exercising some 
control over the partner in a courtship; 
and the use of the word “conquest” 
marks this feature of the many-sided ex- 
perience of love. In a society of any eco- 
nomic complexity, there must be man- 
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agers, chiefs, executives, who make deci- 
sions about the lives and conduct of 
others. Positions of this sort are eagerly 
sought for in any effective community. 
It is a mark of good social health to have 
a stock of ambitious people, who are 
stimulated by aggressive impulses both 
to surpass rivals and to dominate, that is 
to direct, others. 

The exaggeration of aggressive emula- 
tion and aggressive domination is a con- 
spicuous feature of war. The exaggerat- 
ing factor is hostility. It might perhaps 
better be called X, until exploration has 
carried us further into its biophysical or 
psychological description and analysis. 

What seems clear is that rational ex- 
planations, including economic explana- 
tions, are inadequate to account for 
those great outbursts of destruction 
called wars. It is clear, further, that im- 
pulses, or forms of behavior, which serve 
biological purposes, including economic 
purposes, and are in that sense construc- 
tive, appear in warfare. They are exag- 
gerated by a factor which in introspec- 
tion we recognize under the name of 
“anger” or, in more extreme and per- 
sistent form, “hatred.’”’ This is the final 
element in that combination which today 
appears widely distributed and inten- 
sively stimulated among members of a 
group at war. Since war, today at least, is 
a threat to the main biological objec- 
tives of health, propagation, and physical 
well-being, we call it aggressive destruc- 
tion of an extreme sort. 

These observations appear to be a 
rather simple conclusion to our quest for 
diagnosis. We shall suggest means of 
complicating the matter again, shortly. 
In the meantime, we may notice some 
features of the conclusion which might 
be overlooked. 

It has been recognized that a variety 
of stimuli may be sufficient to start a 


sequence leading to war, though they are 
not all constant factors in such se- 
quences. They may be, that is, stimuli 
sufficient to generate the hostility which 
is necessary for war. Fear is the out- 
standing stimulus of this sort. 

Economic interests may be sufficient 
alone to stimulate the hostility necessary 
for war, and they have been constant fac- 
tors in the events leading to civilized 
war, though a consideration, doubtless 
somewhat intuitive and introspective, of 
their intensity leads to a doubt about 
their importance. Wealth is such a com- 
mon means of human activity that its 
function as an instrument of war or a 
symbol of expression or a source of ra- 
tionalization may mislead students into 
exaggerating the importance of economic 
desires in stimulating destructive hos- 
tility. 

Similarly, we have discounted the sig- 
nificance of religious, ideological, and 
moral factors in the outbreak of wars. 
They appear not to be constant factors 
and therefore not necessary conditions of 
war. We have doubted whether they are 
sufficient factors. Now that we have de- 
veloped our diagnosis, a counter doubt— 
though here not a prevailing one—may 
be suggested. Many of us have seen re- 
ligious and even scientific controversies 
lead to acute anger and even hatred in 
daily life. It is conceivable, though in- 
trospectively it seems unlikely, that com- 
parable controversies may of themselves 
at times stimulate lethal hostility in in- 
ternational relationships. More com- 
monly, religious and ideological differ- 
ences, often intellectually fantastic, seem 
to be excuses, symbols, and instruments 
for destructive hostility. 

Here we anticipate a future reference 
to the notion of frustration. It is true 
that a great variety of stimuli may be 
sufficient to produce hostility in daily 
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life and that a smaller number may, 
singly or in various combinations, stimu- 
late lethal hostility in international rela- 
tionships. The stimulus commonly in- 
cludes an approval or satisfaction or de- 
sire and, in addition, an interference or 
interruption or thwarting. We have, in- 
deed, not really exhausted the stimuli 
which may arguably play a considerable 
part in war. We have selected those 
which have been most discussed and 
which seem most important. What seems 
useful is not so much an exhaustive or 
conclusive study of stimuli as a recogni- 
tion of the importance of that combina- 
tion of aggressiveness and _ hostility 
which has been described. 

This combination is unmistakably a 
constant factor in wars. It seems quite 
likely that it is sufficient by itself to pro- 
duce a war. Hostility may be self-gener- 
ating, or it may be so easily generated by 
other stimuli, particularly stimuli con- 
nected with constructive aggression, that 
it amounts to much the same thing. This 
is what is meant when it is said that ag- 
gressive hostility seems of itself the most 
important factor in the outbreak of wars. 

When one has watched two world wars 
and the threat of a third, he may be- 
come impressed with the importance of a 
relatively simple generalization. Inde- 
pendent of all the rational considera- 
tions, it appears that the desire to sur- 
pass, the impulse to dominate, and sim- 
ple hatred, combined, perhaps, with an 
impulse to kill, however vicariously, 
which are constant factors in wars, have 
together a distinct force which creates 
for our society its outstanding problem. 
This is the force which is needed to re- 
lease the destructive energy of the new 
weapons. The first, and perhaps a suf- 
ficient, means toward solution of our 
problem seems to be a clear recognition 
of the nature of this force and a simple 
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but strong determination to discount and 
control it in the conduct of international 
affairs. 
V 

Biologists and psychologists are, of 
course, at work in efforts to promote 
understanding of the forces which have 
been described. Their researches already 
suggest the lines which more complete 
explanation may take and indicate how 
far we are from any full understanding of 
the subject. Work on individuals will, 
moreover, need to be supplemented by a 


‘study of the manner in which a mass of 


individual reactions express themselves 
in the action of a society. It is possible, 
though on the whole it does not seem 
likely, that further study will disclose 
new factors which will need treatment 
before it is possible to construct any ef- 
fective system for the control of war. 

The possibility has been noticed of a 
biophysical or biochemical and _ neuro- 
logical source of lethal hostility. Physical 
and chemical changes in the body, witha 
neurological center in the lower brain, 
may express themselves in aggression 
and, perhaps quite independently, in ag- 
gressive hostility. There is some evi- 
dence, from experiments with monkeys, 
for such a view of our activities. 

It may even be that physical, chemi- 
cal, or neurological reactions of this sort 
are so independent of the cortex that 
only physical treatment affects them. It is 
possible that drugs or surgical operations 
are necessary for the control of war. It is 
possible, in turn, that drugs or operations 
will some day be developed and prove 
effective in constructive modifications of 
aggression and hostility. 

Experiments with monkeys are, how- 
ever, not conclusive with respect to the 
necessity for such treatment in the case 
of man. Our peculiar cortex may give us 
unique powers of control, for suppression 
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or repression if nothing else. The experi- 
ments seem to indicate not so much the 
necessity for medical or surgical treat- 
ment as the possibility that treatment of 
these sorts may be found which will 
prove helpful or even adequate in limit- 
ing hostile aggression. 

In the meantime, a rough psychologi- 
cal analysis has controlled the discussion 
in this essay. It is a very general version 
of the opinion which seems to be held, in 
a variety of forms, by contemporary 
psychologists. They observe the part 
played in life by both the nonaggressive 
and the aggressive elements of love. 
They observe a close relationship be- 
tween constructive aggression and de- 
structive aggression and the necessity for 
maintaining the one, while recognizing 
and controlling the other, for purposes of 
harmonious and effective living. 

An earlier emphasis among psycholo- 
gists on the importance of cruelty seems 
to have been qualified." The similarity 
between recognizable sexual phenomena, 
in a narrow sense, and the cruelty which 
appears in daily life as well as in wars led 
thoughtful observers at one time to the 
view that sexual cruelty was identical 
with, or an important element in, aggres- 
sive hostility. One must discount the re- 
cent tendency to modify this view, since 
individual and social reactions in the 
years surrounding and including the re- 
cent war would furnish motives for con- 
sciously minimizing the importance of 
cruelty. It may be that, besides aggres- 
sive and hostile impulses, or patterns of 
behavior, cruelty is also a constant and 
necessary element in the factors leading 
to war, as well as in the conduct of war. 

If this is the case, it serves only to 
strengthen the position being developed 
here. The extent to which our conscious 


"See Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, 
trans. Riviere (1930), pp. 98-100. 


scheme of values and rational considera- 
tions of all sorts, including economic con- 
siderations, are, on all sides, subordi- 
nated to unconscious or half-conscious 
influences whose existence we seldom ad- 
mit seems to need increasing recognition. 
This recognition is a necessary step— 
perhaps, if it took place among men of 
sufficient influence, a sufficient step—in 
the control of forces which threaten our 
health and our survival. 

Psychologists are, of course, studying 
other phenomena which are related to 
this problem. The sense of guilt incul- 
cated in most of us in early childhood is a 
result of influences which express them- 
selves in religious doctrine and child 
training. This sense of guilt accentuates 
in many ways, and may even create, hos- 
tilities which may be directed against 
one’s self or others. One feature of the 
operation of the sense of guilt which has 
been observed in the events leading to 
war is a system of fantasies in which 
projection plays an important part." The 
members of one nation attribute to the 
members and high officials of another 
those sins and dispositions to crime on 
their own part of which they are them- 
selves more or less unconscious and thus 
relieve themselves of their own burden of 
guilt. 

It is possible that whatever progress is 
made along these and related lines will 
greatly modify our approach to lethal 
hostility and war. At present, however, 
again, refinements in the study of aggres- 
sion seem to serve only to support the 
rather general thesis which is being de- 
veloped here. A sense of guilt induced by 
early environment may accentuate an 

12 See G. B. Chisholm, “The Re-establishment of 
Peacetime Society,” Psychiatry, IX (1946), 3. 

13 See Ernest Jones, “Evolution and Revolution,” 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XXII 


(1941), 193; ‘‘ ‘How Can Civilization Be Saved?’ ” 
ibid., XXIV (1943), 1. 
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innate propensity to aggressive hostility, 
or it may create a conditioned propensity 
to aggressive hostility. In either case it is 
equally important to observe the opera- 
tion of the propensity. Religious ideas 
and methods of family discipline may be 
modified gradually in the interests of 
each succeeding generation. For the 
present generations it will perhaps be 
useful if the operation of aggressive hos- 
tility, whatever its ultimate source, is 
sufficiently recognized and discounted by 
foreign ministers and high naval and 
military officials and officers. 


Much the same observations apply to 
theories of frustration."* The number of 
satisfactions and desires whose interrup- 
tion or thwarting may lead to anger or 
hatred in daily life is very considerable. 
If the expression of anger is prevented, 
that leads to further frustration and hos- 
tility. If the instigator of frustration and 
hostility cannot, for any reason, be the 
object of attack, some other object may 
be chosen. A wife or parent may be 
spared, and a child, a business associate, 
or a member of some other group—for 
example, a foreigner—chosen. 

Like cruelty and guilt, frustration is 
worth further study by those concerned 
with the control of hostile aggression and 
war. Occasions for more or Jess serious 
frustration have existed in every known 
society and may be expected in any so- 
ciety to which we can look forward. 
Frustration may bring innate hostility 
into action, or it may produce a condi- 
tioned hostility and propensity to fight. 
In any event it is a common element—in 
some form, perhaps, a universal element 
—in lethal destructive aggression. As in 
the case of other features of aggression, a 
clear recognition of its character, often 
hidden and obscure, may contribute to 


4 See Dollard and others, Frustration and A ggres- 
sion (1939). 


the control of aggression and turn it to 
constructive uses. 
VI 

Individual hostility by itself will, of 
course, not produce a war. Many individ- 
uals must feel a common hostility before 
a community goes to war. 

It is not hard to see how this may hap- 
pen. The existence of a propensity to 
aggressive hostility, with whatever varia- 
tions, in all classes and all age groups is 
indicated by the well-calculated appeal 
of the daily press in this country. “It’s 
not news unless it’s a fight” is a maxim 
which one has heard explicitly expressed 
and seen less explicitly applied. What- 
ever the variations of practice, here and 
abroad, a constant propensity appears, 
and a means of stimulating it on a large 
scale, as it has been stimulated by music 
or simply by drums in simpler and more 
primitive societies. 

It is not that the press is systemati- 
cally sinister or militaristic. For a variety 
of reasons, including, perhaps, the tan- 
talizing character of their relation to 
great decisions, newspapermen seem to 
be peculiarly aggressive themselves. 
Their natural medium is melodrama and 
conflict. 

In positions of responsibility are chiefs 
of state, foreign ministers, and navy and 
army officers. While individually less 
melodramatic and less affected by simple 
hostility than reporters, military men are 
trained in the art of implementing ag- 
gressive hostility. Their emotional bias in 
favor of the preventive attack, even 
when it may involve an attempt at world 
conquest, has been noticed. 

Subject to these influences, among 
others, their own aggressiveness and hos- 
tilities play a part in the daily work of 
chiefs of state and foreign ministers. At 
the moment of decision, it is not hard to 
see how a harmonious concert of com- 
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mon hostilities will have made the deci- 
sion inevitable. 

The possibility or likelihood that ag- 
gressive hostility is particularly well dis- 
tributed and hard to control in middle- 
class and middle-age groups makes it in- 
teresting to remember that these groups 
tend to determine policy in our society. 
We have noticed that there is some evi- 
dence, as one would expect, that the rela- 
tively artificial conditions of middle-class 
life, including the discipline imposed by 
middle-class ambition, tend to increase 
the amount of hostility, particularly 
unrecognized and repressed hostility, 
among the middle class. Farmers and 
workers appear, however, to have their 
own hostile impulses. Workers, in par- 
ticular, live under conditions in which 
frustrations of various sorts may stimu- 
late or create hostilities. Labor organiza- 
tions and their leaders at times show an 
aggressiveness second only to that which 
appears in war. The possibility that hos- 
tility is rather concentrated in the middle 
classes should therefore be recognized; 
but, on the basis of our present knowl- 
edge, it should not be exaggerated. 

The aggressive hostility of the middle- 
aged may be worth special attention. 
Along with all the other conflicts of fam- 
ily life, the conflicts originating with 
parents are recognized by psychologists. 
In one myth Wotan kills his son and im- 
prisons his daughter. For purposes of 
easy reference the parental complex may 
thus be called the “Wotan complex.” 
Adolescence itself may present problems 
of adjustment no more troublesome than 
those of middle age. The failure of powers 
and the limitations of almost any success 
tend to produce resentment against, and 
envy of, the young. Like Oedipus, Elec- 
tra, Orestes (or Hamlet), and sibling con- 
flicts, the resulting conflicts and emo- 
tions must cause disturbance. Since they 
are particularly painful and potentially 


dangerous, these conflicts and emotions 
will be concealed from themselves and 
repressed by those who feel them. It is 
not surprising if they appear in unrecog- 
nized forms. 

Everyone who has lived through a war 
must have observed with interest the 
attitude of the middle-aged. More than 
the young, they show a sense of the glory 
of fighting. They feel, of course, fully the 
tragedy of the departure and death of the 
young. At the same time they have a 
peculiar confidence that boys benefit by 
the experience if they live and that, if 
they die, they die in a kind of glory. 
There are many factors, of course, includ- 
ing factors of ideology, compensation, 
and adjustment, in the attitude of the 
middle-aged. Yet investigation of the 
part played by the Wotan complex in our 
daily lives and in the events leading to 
wars seems to be one of the many oppor- 
tunities open to psychologists to increase 
our understanding of ourselves and our 
history. 

One last factor of peculiar importance 
in social aggression needs to be noticed. 
Like a strike, a war gives an unusual 
opportunity for the expression of two 
strong sets of usually conflicting im- 
pulses at the same time. On the one side 
are the impulses of group cohesion, 
friendliness, co-operation, fellow-feeling, 
stimulated and heightened to an extra- 
ordinary degree. On the other side, free 
play is given to impulses which must be 
controlled or starved in the ordinary con- 
ditions of civil life. Not only permission 
but approval and direction are given to 
conduct directed by heightened aggres- 
sion and hostility. 


VII 


We have not exhausted the explana- 
tions of war or the problems which any 
of these explanations may present. In 
particular, we have not considered the 
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rather popular explanation based on that 
peculiar institutional expression of the 
impulse to dominate—national sover- 
eignty. It will be more convenient to 
amplify what has been said, in the dis- 
cussion of proposals for control, a little 
later. 

Here we have developed the view that 
ideological and economic factors are less 
significant than irrational factors in the 
events leading to wars. This view is de- 
rived from such shrewd observers as 
Thucydides and Professor Fay. It is in- 
teresting to see that it also gets some 
support from the great architect of 
American imperialism, Admiral Mahan. 

Mahan has a strong following among 
us today. He dealt thoughtfully with a 
situation in which for a few years Ameri- 
can and English attitudes and policies 
toward tsarist Russia anticipated recent 
attitudes and policies toward Soviet 
Russia. With his sense of the importance 
of simple aggression in international af- 
fairs, there went at the same time an 
advocacy of limited, practical naval and 
military steps more characteristic of 
Roman and English imperialism than of 
the grandiose systems of attempted quick 
world conquest. We may, then, conclude 
this discussion of factors in the events 
leading to war with some consideration 
of Mahan’s views on the causes and pur- 
poses of wars and his corresponding prac- 
tical proposals for American diplomatic 
and naval policy. 

The Admiral developed his theories in 
his books on British Sea Power. He ap- 
plied the resulting practical argument, 
first, in favor of the consolidation of our 
power in the Caribbean Sea. After the 
war with Spain, he expanded the argu- 
ment and applied it to our retention of 
the Philippines and to the “open door” in 
China. This was in 1900, while leading 
Englishmen were concerned with the 
power of tsarist Russia, before the defeat 


of Russia by Japan. Mahan found that 
his theme and his immediate argument 
alike led to a view of international rela- 
tions which gave to Russia a psychologi- 
cal and geographical significance closely 
similar to that which she has today. His 
argument coincided with the policy 
adopted by his friend Theodore Roose- 
velt. At the Portsmouth Conference, for 
example, Roosevelt supported and 
strengthened Japan against Russia in 
negotiating a peace treaty which gave 
Japan her first substantial positions in 
Korea and Manchuria. 

Explicitly, Mahan makes his explana- 
tion of, and his argument for, empire de- 
pend on economic considerations. He 
used the history of the British Empire as 
his principal source of experience. Be- 
sides his own opinion, there is com- 
petent contemporary opinion, as has 
been noticed, that the British Empire has 
been profitable to England, though there 
are no systematic computations on the 
point, and the matter seems quite de- 
batable. 

At any rate, Mahan was convinced. 
At forty-five, after a somewhat unsatis- 
factory career in our neglected Navy, he 
began his real work. He was appointed 
head of the new Naval War College in 
Newport. Here he first became an im- 
perialist. He wrote his famous histories 
of British Sea Power, arguing, among 
other things, that the economic success 
of the British Empire and our own some- 
what comparable, though differing, op- 
portunities should lead businessmen to 
support a big navy. The Navy would pro- 
tect South American investment and 
trade and would assure our command of 
the Caribbean Sea, in preparation for the 
Canal, required by both economic and 
strategic considerations. Though busi- 
ness did not give undivided support to 
the war with Spain, Mahan and his 
friends, including Theodore Roosevelt, 
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won their way. They established the 
main outlines of our policy in this hemi- 
sphere, at least until the time of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt. 

In the meantime, our conquest of the 
Philippines left us to decide whether or 
not to keep them and thus become an 
Asiatic power. Showing his first real the- 
oretical concern for the Far East, Mahan 
wrote in 1900 a series of articles, later 
published as a small book, The Problem of 
Asia. He applied the theory developed in 
his studies of the British Empire and 
first applied to the Caribbean to the situ- 
ation in the Far East. The application 
was based not only on his earlier studies 
but also on a broad view of economic op- 
portunity and armed power. His little 
book anticipated the psychology and, 
perhaps by coincidence, the geography 
that are the subject of so much discus- 
sion today. 

Mahan explicitly directed attention to 
economic opportunities in China as the 
great political fact of his time. Wiser 
than Henry Wallace, when someone 
asked him how many dollars would be 
made in the development of China, 
Mahan said he did not know. He thought 
quite possibly there would be fewer dol- 
lars than the “mere words ‘four hundred 
millions of people’ ”’ are likely to suggest. 
Actually, our investments in China are 
negligible, and our direct exports to 
China in the best year of the 1920’s were 
about $140,000,000. There seems no basis 
for the high and confident expectations 
with which modern Mahanists view the 
opportunities for investment and trade 
in this large, but so far rather poor, 
country. Mahan himself was more care- 
ful. The China trade, though he would 
not estimate its value, was bound to be a 
great lure in the twentieth century for 
the United States, England, the Europe- 
an powers, Russia, and Japan. 

Whatever the value or influence of this 


lure, it was supplemented by other influ- 
ences to which Mahan had given some 
quiet emphasis in his studies of British 
Sea Power and his consideration of our 
position in the Caribbean. Early in his 
first and most famous book on British 
Sea Power, published in 1890, Mahan 
wrote: 

As the United States has at present no ag- 
gressive purposes, and as its merchant service 
has disappeared, the dwindling of the armed 
fleet and general lack of interest in it are strictly 
logical consequences. When for any reason sea 
trade is again found to pay, a large enough 
shipping interest will reappear to compel the 
revival of the war fleet. It is possible that when 
a canal route through the Central-American 
Isthmus is seen to be a near certainty, the ag- 
gressive impulse may be strong enough to lead 
to the same result. This is doubtful, however, 
because a peaceful, gain-loving nation is not 
far-sighted, and far-sightedness is needed for 
adequate military preparation, especially in 
these days.'s 

To the desire for gain is added “the 
aggressive impulse” as a factor in inter- 
national and naval affairs. While Mahan 
emphasizes and appeals to economic in- 
terests constantly, a careful reading indi- 
cates that he feels more strongly the im- 
portance of “the aggressive impulse,” 
both in his accounts of British naval 
power and in his appeals for American 
action in the Caribbean. 

Similarly, in his treatment of the 
great powers and China in 1900, doubt 
about the value of the China trade de- 
tains him only briefly and for a few 
rather ambiguous sentences. What he is 
confident about is the tendency of power 
to expand. With the possibility of wealth 
and the existence of inadequate govern- 
ment in a Jarge area in the situation of 
China, the great states are bound, as by a 
natural law, to give that country first 
attention as they push their influence 
beyond their borders and maneuver 


18 Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon His- 
tory, 1660-178 3 (1890), p. 26. 
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against one another for security and 
power. 

The United States and England are 
united in a common desire for free mar- 
kets in China, or the “open door,” and a 
common dependence on sea power. Rus- 
sia seeks to monopolize economic oppor- 
tunities in China, and she has the pe- 
culiarities of a nation dependent on a 
great land army and land power. She has 
secured the alliance of France. The 
United States and Britain, on the other 
hand, may expect to have the support 
and alliance of those two great emerging 
sea powers, Germany and Japan. Their 
disposition will be to favor the open door 
and to strengthen a balance against the 
great threat created by the geographical 
position and the armed might of Russia. 

It may be expected, says Mahan, that 
the Anglo-American combination will 
win the adherence of Italy also. Italy is 
important because the struggle for China 
is not carried on entirely in China itself. 
British communications through the 
Suez Canal to India and the Far East 
are indispensable to Anglo-American 
strength in China. Russia may be ex- 
pected to move toward the sea and 
against British communications in the 
eastern Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf, 
flanking India, and “the Chinese sea- 
board” itself. 

Except for the variation introduced by 
the current importance of oil in western 
Asia and the position of France, the psy- 
chology and the geography are similar to 
those of the present day. In the interval, 
of course, there have been shifts and 
changes. Soon after Mahan wrote, Russia 
was defeated by Japan, which, in turn, 
benefited by a course of diplomatic sup- 
port from the United States and Eng- 
land. As Mahan saw at once, the result 
was a new balance of power. England and 
the United States were later succeeded 
by Germany and Austria as leaders in 


antagonism toward Russia. In another 
phase of the same period it was Germany 
and Japan against the Soviet Union. To- 
day the situation has changed again, and 
the Anglo-American Commonwealth 
finds itself the successor of Germany in 
leading the opposition to Russia. 

Mahan’s interest in the factors leading 
to wars and in the balance of power was 
correlated with his professional interest 
in the Navy. He thought it important for 
responsible officers to study economics 
and international policies as a means to 
aid them in their task of preparing plans 
to deal with wars in all the times and 
places where they might be expected. 

Mahan’s position can be fully under- 
stood only if some consideration is given 
to his strictly naval ideas. His views of 
international relations naturally contain 
a military element. 

By an extension of the principles of 
land warfare, Mahan developed a theory 
of command of the sea by concentrated 
battle fleets. His doctrine, though chal- 
lenged by both scattered and concen- 
trated fleets of submarines, has stood the 
somewhat ambiguous test of experience. 

The Admiral is more famous for his 
general theory of the importance of sea 
power for first-rate national greatness. 
His theory has sometimes been oversim- 
plified by others. He always recognized 
that the land powers allied with Eng- 
land, for example, the Prussia of Freder- 
ick the Great in the Seven Years’ War, 
were necessary elements in the growth of 
the British Empire. He did not minimize 
the importance of land power in his own 
time. For a while his theory was in dis- 
repute, as it was thought that the devel- 
opment of transportation and mobility 
on land would give well-placed land 
powers great advantages. Today, again, 
the balance is restored. It has been recog- 
nized, in particular, that Mahan’s gen- 
eral theory of sea power contains ele- 
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ments which may easily be modernized 
in forming a modern theory of the posi- 
tion of combined sea and air power. 

Mahan expressly adapted the doc- 
trines of Jomini, developed for armies, to 
the use of navies. Among other elements, 
Jomini’s theory of the superiority of the 
attack appears in his naval doctrine. Ma- 
han, however, combined an admiration 
for Napoleon as great as was his father’s, 
with a special interest in Nelson. Prag- 
matic American caution perhaps com- 
bined with English influence to prevent 
him from suggesting any policy of Na- 
poleonic world conquest. 

The objective to which he directed at- 
tention from his forty-fifth to his six- 
tieth year was thus a limited one, 
American command of the Caribbean 
Sea. Particularly as a step toward a 
canal, command of the Caribbean Sea 
had important defensive and protective 
functions. Only as we can concentrate 
quickly on either coast are we in a posi- 
tion to meet hostile fleets from any direc- 
tion. 

When in 1900 Mahan turned to more 
expansive imperialism, he did so rather 
cautiously. He saw the forces at work 
and urged their control by an effective 
union of sea powers. The land power of 
Russia was to be contained by the sea 
power of the United States, Britain, Ger- 
many, and Japan. The Admiral’s mind 
was flexible, and it is quite possible that 
today he would combine his support for 
American and English co-operation with 
support for Anglo-American and Russian 
co-operation as well. His own political 
and military position was consistent with 
the relatively conservative naval and 
military policy associated with such 
names as that of his model, Lord Nelson, 
and Wellington and Kutuzov, Nelson’s 
associates in the defeat of Napoleon. 

Mahan is interesting today partly be- 
cause he recognized with such intuitive 


shrewdness those forces which are again 
at work, and again in a strikingly similar 
geographical situation. While he talks 
about economics, his attention turns 
again and again, in a variety of ways, to 
the aggressive impulse. Like Thucydides 
and Professor Fay, though less sys- 
tematically, our most famous imperialist 
and militarist developed an account of 
the factors in the outbreak of wars, 
which, while differing on the surface, 
seems to give support to the thesis pre- 
sented here. 

The Admiral is interesting also because 
of the character of his own treatment of 
military power. His professional concern 
was with military power. He recognized 
its political importance, as every 
thoughtful officer in a navy or an army 
must. He followed Jomini closely in his 
teaching and had the admiration for Na- 
poleon characteristic of his generation. 
Yet the specific military policies which 
he advocated were, on the whole, con- 
servative, and it is at least doubtful 
whether his authority can be cited today 
in favor of the preventive attack and its 
modern consequence, an attempt at 
world conquest. 

Like the admirals and generals who 
defeated Napoleon, our greatest system- 
atic imperialist reminds us that force 
may be used for the constructive purpose 
of maintaining order. He explicitly hopes, 
as he says in a number of places, for the 
evolution of world order; and the con- 
servative nature of his naval policy indi- 
cates the spirit in which military men 
may co-operate in the establishment and 
maintenance of peace. 


REMEDIES 


The wisdom and love which we con- 
sciously prize thus estimate their posi- 
tion and the position of the enemy. They 
have as an ally everyday common sense. 
There is no sufficient reason to doubt 
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that the balance of economic interest in 
each nation and in the world is on the 
same side. The combination, neverthe- 
less, has not succeeded in controlling 
wars. 

Two new factors are present today. 
One is a naturalistic view of human 
beings and an increasing knowledge of 
their psychology. If statesmen, admirals, 
and generals could keep both in mind, it 
would perhaps have an immediate influ- 
ence on policy. The second new factor is 
the technology of present-day war and a 
recognition of the absurdity of modern 
war, by such leading soldiers as General 
Kenney, General Eisenhower, and Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Satiated with fighting, the peoples of 
the world will probably not under any 
circumstances be ready to fight again for 
some fifteen or twenty years. Wisdom, 
love, common sense, and economic inter- 
est have another interval in which to op- 
erate. This time they are helped by a 
new concern for the survival of the spe- 
cies and a sense that the stakes are much 
higher than ever before. 

Various measures of organized activity 
are being urged and carried on in the 
effort to prevent another war. Religion 
and education are relied on to a greater 
or less degree for the effective control of 
lethal hostility. It has been urged that 
education must set itself at once to ac- 
complish the moral reform of mankind. 
On the other hand, it has been said that 
education, particularly adult education, 
may show us that our rational self-inter- 
est requires the control of war. Economic 
reforms are advanced in the interests of 
peace. The development of psychologi- 
cal, moral, and social substitutes for war 
is to some a promising means of avoiding 
the great conflict with which we are all 
concerned. 

Others are at work on legal measures. 
Homicide and the blood feud have been 


dealt with rather effectively by our exist- 
ing law. It is simply a special form of 
large-scale homicide that we dignify with 
the name of “‘war.’’ If one recognizes the 
wide distribution and persistence of 
lethal hostility, it will appear likely that 
its international manifestations must 
still be met by the threat of force or by 
force itself. Law consists of generaliza- 
tions about human relationships which 
control the application of group force. 

Thus some are at work on the abolition 
of national sovereignty by the creation of 
a new constitution, more like that of the 
United States, for the United Nations. 
The limitations of sovereignty as an ex- 
planation of war, and of the formal 
elimination of sovereignty as a remedy, 
are, of course, apparent so long as lethal 
hostility can take the form of civil war. 
Others, therefore, concentrate attention 
on a development which will be needed 
anyway and which could take place in 
the present organization of the United 
Nations. This is the creation of support 
for effective adjudication and precedent- 
making by the Security Council and the 
World Court. The support would be 
furnished by the development of a dis- 
tinguishing new element provided for in 
the United Nations Charter, a world 
police force commanded by the Military 
Staff Committee. 

It may be said at once that the obser- 
vations in the present essay, if correct, 
seem to indicate that the only effective 
remedy for war is, indeed, the develop- 
ment of a judicially directed world force. 
The development could readily be ac- 
complished in an organization much like 
that of the United Nations. 

A first step has already been taken. 
This is the clear recognition of the ab- 
surdity of war with the new weapons, 
which has been shown by high military 
officers. Emphatic statements that the 
military art is obsolete have been made, 
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particularly, by General George Kenney 
and General Eisenhower. The statements 
are doubtless an exaggeration, for mili- 
tary men will play an important part in 
establishing and operating the world- 
wide force which will be necessary for as 
long a time as it is possible to imagine. 

A second step would be a clear recogni- 
tion on the part of statesmen, admirals, 
and generals of the psychological factors 
in lethal hostility. If foreign ministers 
could begin each critical discussion by 
reflecting together a little on the baboon, 
primitive man, and the history of civi- 
lized wars, it would perhaps give them a 
common healthy skepticism about the 
influences which lead them to play so 
seriously for position and power. If for- 
eign ministers and military leaders would 
carry their reflections a little further, 
they would find materials for the tradi- 
tion which is necessary and adequate for 
the appearance of a world-wide judicially 
directed military force. 

It has been observed that military 
leaders now regarded as rather grandiose 
attackers have been put down three 
times since 1800 by combinations of 
other military leaders. Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, and Hitler were controlled by 
combinations in which the constant ele- 
ments were English and Russian states- 
men and military forces. The mainte- 
nance of world order in these cases has 
created and confirmed a doctrine which 
military men may well respect and a tra- 
dition which may inspire them and the 
peoples who look to them for leadership. 

While discussions of the veto and of 
atomic inspections proceed, it may be 
that progress could be made by organiz- 
ing means for reflection on lethal hos- 
tility and its treatment, in somewhat 
general terms. The Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations might for this purpose 
co-operate with those individuals and 


committees which are struggling to pro- 
mote the work of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. The analogy of the new State, 
Navy, and War College in Washington, 
suggests the possibility of an Interna- 
tional Staff College. 

If responsible leaders in the foreign 
ministries and defense ministries of im- 
portant powers could be given an oppor- 
tunity for the most general discussions of 
principle among themselves, and perhaps 
with their subordinates and others as 
well, it might soon create an agreement 
upon, and a tradition for, a judicially di- 
rected world force. Neither the Constitu- 
tion nor the Naval and Military Acade- 
mies prevented our own Civil War. We 
need today not only the most effective 
international organization possible but 
also a sane and effective tradition for the 
use of the world’s military force. As many 
citizens of the world as possible should 
come to think of the ideal general not as 
Napoleon or Hitler, but as Wellington or 
Kutuzov, Zhukov, MacArthur, or Eisen- 
hower. Elementary biological needs to- 
day require a habit of using force con- 
structively for the protection of peoples. 

No other proposal seems likely to be 
effective within the time during which 
controlling decisions will be made. Re- 
ligious, educational, and economic influ- 
ences may, in the long run, contribute 
effectively to the maintenance of peace. 
They will doubtless contribute both to 
order and to conflict within the next 
fifteen or twenty years. But it seems al- 
most too clear for argument that, except 
in some such form as is suggested here, 
they will not control the day-to-day deci- 
sions on which our future depends. The 
same thing may be said of the closely 
related influences of various psychologi- 
cal and social substitutes for war. It is 
only as the influences of general study 
and daily practice move back and forth 
in interaction between students, on the 
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one side, and statesmen and military 
men, on the other, that we can expect to 
protect our people by the intelligent use 
and control of aggression and physical 
force. 

We may give some attention to the 
alternative proposals. 

Religious influences today work in two 
directions. In so far as the sayings of 
Jesus continue to receive attention, they 
doubtless tend to exert an influence 
against aggressive hostility. Yet they are 
today part of a complex combination of 
feeling and doctrine which seems to have 
a number of opposite effects. It permits 
and encourages us, for example, to con- 
ceal from ourselves the animal sources 
and characteristics of our impulses and 
behavior. One result seems to be to limit 
the power of intelligence to control ac- 
tion. 

Moreover, existing religious doctrine 
emphasizes personal guilt in a way which 
may contribute in childhood and later to 
the influence of hostility and destructive 
aggression. The blame of one’s self is 
easily transmuted into the blame of 
others. Religious influences, including the 
always unsatisfactory treatment of the 
problem of evil, help to keep active a 
way of thinking which, for every mis- 
chance or disaster, tries to find some per- 
son or easily definable group to blame. 
Even where causation is relatively clear, 
as in many everyday cases of crime, criti- 
cal and informed opinion is gradually dis- 
carding the use of emotional blame. 
While a man has judgment and is in that 
sense free, he and his judgment are the 
result of the influences which have made 
him what he is. If cool reflection of this 
sort is proving useful in the treatment of 
everyday crime, it seems still more 
needed in dealing with the ancient and 
persistent influences which have pro- 
duced our endless wars. The religious 
guilt solution tends to obscure the nature 
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of the problem and to produce personal 
reactions which occasion or accentuate 
hostility. 

Moreover, religion still has some of its 
tribal character. The most influential and 
powerful of our churches has been chosen 
today by many as a principal ally against 
Russia. The influence of this church, at 
least, seems likely to be on the side of 
dividing the world community rather 
than uniting it in good will. 

Religious influences still largely domi- 
nate education, particularly education on 
social matters. Teachers tend to be con- 
sciously benevolent people and to conceal 
from themselves and their students the 
social importance of aggressive drives 
and behavior. History and the social 
studies are still permeated with praise and 
blame, condemnation and justification. 
Judgments of value are indeed inevitably 
a part of the critical study of social life; 
but the difficulty is that the religious 
forms of these judgments still so largely 
influence study and teaching about so- 
ciety. These factors combine with a 
closely related persistence of tribal in- 
fluences in education to limit the useful- 
ness of education, in the sense of popular 
schooling of various age groups, in avoid- 
ing the next threat of war. 

Religion and education, at best, work 
slowly. Even under ideal conditions of 
religious and secular teaching it would 
certainly be too much to hope for the 
moral reform of mankind in the next gen- 
eration. It would be too much also to 
hope for the quick development of a gen- 
eral ability to understand the implica- 
tions and character of reasonable and 
constructive self-interest. 

Much the same limitations appear in 
proposed economic treatments of aggres- 
sive hostility. What has been said about 
economic interpretations of war indi- 
cates that solution of the principal eco- 
nomic problems of today is neither neces- 
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sary nor sufficient for the control of war. 
Furthermore, these economic problems 
seem more likely to change their char- 
acter than to submit to any ultimate so- 
lution. They seem to be more persistent 
than many of our generation recognize. 
In any event, it is too much to expect an 
altogether satisfactory organization of 
economic life in the next fifteen years or 
to suppose that the degree of effective 
organization attained will have a con- 
trolling effect on the threat of war. 

The development of psychological, 
moral, or social substitutes for war 
seems, at first sight, a more promising 
treatment of our propensity to lethal 
hostility. People may join the great com- 
mon struggle for education, health, scien- 
tific achievement, prosperity, and all the 
readily recognizable or more subtle forms 
of welfare, as men join armies, and in a 
similar aggressive spirit. Groups and na- 
tions may engage in vigorous rivalry 
against one another in promoting these 
same purposes. Economic competition 
and rivalry among individuals will be a 
substitute for excessively domineering 
and hostile behavior, even in a socialist 
state. 

One difficulty is that comparable sub- 
stitutes for hostile aggression have ex- 
isted throughout history, without affect- 
ing the so far endless sequence of wars. 
It may be that substitution of this sort is 
impossible. There is no assurance, cer- 
tainly, that the problem of substitution 
is solved and still less that the indoctrina- 
tion of mankind in the use of substitutes 
for war can be effectively accomplished 
within the critical fifteen or twenty years 
ahead. 

Every effort on the part of those con- 
cerned with religion, education, eco- 
nomic organization, and substitutes for 
war is, of course, to be welcomed so far as 
it gives promise of contributing to the 
solution of our critical problem of lethal 


hostility. Little is positively known about 
the phenomena or their interpretation. 
The experimental methods applicable to 
limited and narrowly defined psychologi- 
cal problems may gradually be applied 
on a wider and wider scale to problems 
connected with the factors in hostile ag- 
gression. The rougher methods of clinical 
medicine and psychiatry may be ex- 
pected to continue yielding valuable in- 
sights. But for a considerable period our 
knowledge will be unsatisfactory and our 
diagnoses most uncertain. In these condi- 
tions, as in the treatment today of 
puzzling physical diseases, all promising 
methods which are not inconsistent with 
one another may be used in treating the 
threat of war. 

Substitutes for war will, indeed, ap- 
pear in increasingly useful forms if we 
can create an effective, judicially directed 
world force with a constructive tradition 
of its own. Social, economic, and political 
issues will continue to give occasion for 
alignments in Assembly, Security Coun- 
cil, and administrative agencies and for 
litigation before the World Court. The 
resulting verbal aggression and rivalry in 
suggesting and controlling decisions will 
be more effective as substitute and less 
effective as stimulus for destructive ag- 
gression, the more secure the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and the 
greater its power. 

We are brought back to our own pre- 
ferred solution. The wide distribution 
and continued persistence of destructive 
aggression and hostility in their most 
lethal forms and the character of these 
forces themselves indicate that wars will 
be stopped only by the threat or use of 
repressive force. The United Nations 
provides, for the first time in history, a 
means for developing a politically and 
judicially directed world force. Some- 
what as law has developed—for example, 
in Rome and in England—under the pro- 
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tection of military power, one may ex- 
pect the development of effective inter- 
national law if and only if administrative 
and judicial agencies can count in decid- 
ing important issues on the support and 
protection of force. 

In the emergency of the next fifteen or 
twenty years it would perhaps indeed be 
enough to have an international force 
with its own tradition, not of world con- 
quest but of protection to peoples. The 
elements of such a force are in existence, 
and the material for such a tradition may 
be found in the practice of successful 
statesmen and soldiers over the last one 
hundred and fifty years. An immediate 
step might be provision for common re- 
flection on these matters by influential 
civil and military representatives of the 
United States, England, and Russia, con- 
tinuing and improving an intermittent 
tradition of English and Russian co-oper- 
ation that three times in a century and a 
half has suppressed a threat to the order 
of the world. 

For the same purposes it would, of 
course, be desirable to go further and im- 
plement the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter by the systematic develop- 
ment of a defined and organized inter- 
national force. Unlike the League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations organization 
includes the nucleus of such a force in the 
Military Staff Committee. Thus far the 
Committee has apparently been working 
on its first problem, the organization and 
administration of a first international air 
force. It is possible that as peace treaties 
are signed and the work of the United 
Nations develops impetus, the Military 
Staff Committee will be able to give in- 
creasingly effective leadership in the de- 
velopment of a proper policing of world 
order. 

Opportunities for developing the func- 
tions and procedure of a world force are 


indicated by a brief draft which has been 
suggested as an amendment to the 
United Nations Charter. It deals with 
the relationship between atomic energy 
regulations made by the Security Coun- 
cil and the activities of the Security 
Council, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the Military Staff Committee. 
Atomic energy presents the first of a 
number of problems which require for 
their solution a general world-wide con- 
fidence that law will be enforced. As the 
draft indicates, once it is decided to give 
important functions to an international 
commission and an international staff, 
problems of organization and procedure 
can be solved. 

The suggestion, which may at least 
help crystallize discussion, is for a United 
Nations Charter amendment something 
like this: 


Upon a determination by the Atomic Energy 
Commission that a recommendation with re- 
spect to atomic energy, made by the Security 
Council, is being violated, it shall become the 
duty of the Military Staff Committee to take 
steps to end the violation. Any general officer of 
the Military Staff Committee who is a national 
of the country which is violating the recommen- 
dation, or whose nationals or officers participate 
in the violation, shall be disqualified for service 
in ending it. 


The draft leaves recommendations and 
other classifications of action to the Se- 
curity Council and provides for prompt 
enforcement of crucial general decisions 
of the Council by co-operation between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Military Staff Committee. 

General public support for the assign- 
ment of important functions to the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee would doubtless 
enable statesmen, admirals, and generals 
to solve the problems of organization and 
procedure with which the Committee has 
thus far been occupied. An International 
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Staff College would help in the evolution 
of the Committee. 

The threat to existence and well-being 
resulting from the combination of man’s 
propensity to fight and the new weapons 
requires hero action in the next fifteen 
years to proiect people and nations 
against one another. The action which is 
most imperative is the creation of assur- 
ance that the necessary conditions of life 
and order will be secured by those in 
command of effective physical and hu- 
man force. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


More cheerful occupations will in- 
creasingly absorb our attention as the 
urgent task of creating the necessary 
minimum of physical security is accom- 
plished. Our observations have some ap- 
plication to these daily occupations, for 
example, the daily occupations of eco- 
nomic activity and education. 

The practical importance of construc- 
tive aggression has been continually be- 
fore us. Education or industrial organiza- 
tion which moderates aggressive atti- 
tudes in the community runs a serious 
risk of impairing forces which seem indis- 
pensable for creative or productive ac- 
tivity. Education runs this risk, for ex- 
ample, if it exaggerates the present pros- 
pect of widespread conscious effective 
co-operation in social life; and those con- 
cerned with industrial organization run 
the same risk if they neglect the con- 
structive functions of competition, rival- 
ry, and ambition for positions of respon- 
sibility and power, whether in a capitalist 
or in a socialist community. 

One result may be an impairment of 
vitality and constructive capacity. An- 
other result may be the unexpected ap- 
pearance of new problems of power and 
more or less exaggerated aggressiveness. 
The control of hostile aggression is 
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hardly more necessary than encourage- 
ment to constructive aggression—to per- 
sonal, industrial, scientific, artistic, 
sporting aggressiveness, in all the various 
forms in which this expression of life has 
enriched the experience of man. The in- 
telligent combination of co-operation and 
aggression may be thought of as the cen- 
tral problem of our contemporary social 
order. It is thus also the central problem 
of law. 

Psychological disturbances have ac- 
companied the evolution of the rule of 
contract and competition, as other dis- 
turbances accompanied the rule of the 

(church. Modern man developed a sense 
“of isolation and insecurity and extreme 
responses to extremes of more or less con- 
trolled hostility. The resulting drawing- 
together of people and their wish for de- 
pendence on a mother- or father- or god- 
state went with the most violent inter- 
national conflict and a heightening of 
tension between the relatively poor and 
the relatively rich. Co-operation reached 
its maximum during the depression of the 
1930’s and the last war. Tensions were 
heightened indeed, but the community 
also had a strong sense of its internal 
cohesion. Individuals looked to it for sup- 
port and strength. 

The rule of contract seems likely to be 
balanced by influences which may well 
prove more humane. The difficulty of 
creating an effective balance between the 
humane and the aggressive expressions of 
life appears in all the efforts of American 
and European industrial states in the 
thirties. If new depression does not pre- 

See Dr. James L. Halliday, “Psychosomatic 
Medicine and the Declining Birth Rate,” Lancet, 
CCXLVIII (May 12, 1945), 601-3, and “Epi- 
demiology and the Psychosomatic Affections,” 
ibid., CCLI (August 10, 1946), 185-91. Dr. Henry 
Brosin has called attention to the significance of 
these articles. Compare Fromm, Escape from Free- 


dom (1941), Lundberg and Farnham, Modern 
Woman (1947). 
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vent it, a correction in favor of freedom, 
private contract, and constructive ag- 
gression seems needed internally; while 
co-operative impulses have full scope for 
their operation in international affairs. 
Enough has been said here about inter- 
national conflict and an approach to its 
control by common force. Something 
may, however, be added about the dan- 
ger that what appear to be co-operative 
developments at home will, in fact, con- 
tribute to poverty and to the growth of 
new hostilities, which are best corrected 
and controlled by a measure of ag- 
gressive competition within the society. 

If the rule of contract and competition 
could be got into rough working order 
again, it would both encourage construc- 
tive aggression and provide for consider- 
able self-limitation of destructive aggres- 
sion within a community. Psychological 
and perhaps technical needs, appearing 
in depressions, seem likely to qualify in- 
creasingly any modern rule of contract. 
Yet the ideas and impulses connected 
with contract and competition will, it is 
to be hoped, continue to influence our 
evolving society. The details of adjust- 
ment provide fascinating opportunities 
for industrial and political statesman- 
ship. 

Those of us who have welcomed and 
sometimes helped the recent great devel- 
opment of labor organizations, for ex- 
ample, have tended to minimize the dif- 
ficulties that would appear with their 
maturity. The relationship between costs 
and opportunities for employment in any 
society of which we can conceive is a 
rather simple one. Yet workingmen, like 
the rest of us, find it hard to see this rela- 
tionship in our intricate agricultural and 
industrial activities. The limits of human 
vision combine with group solidarity and 
aggression to produce our current threats 
to prosperity and employment. 
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Chances for white and colored farmers 
in our worst slums—the slums on mar- 
ginal farm lands—to improve their lot by 
coming to cities will be impaired by high 
costs, which limit the expansion of manu- 
facturing activities. In any society now 
in prospect an estimate will have to show 
that, in some selected period, an average 
worker’s costs of employment will be cov- 
ered by his contribution to a product, 
before he himself will be retained or 
newly employed. Upward pressure on 
costs may produce or accentuate a waste- 
ful and disturbing sequence of boom and 
depression, with mass unemployment. 
Upward pressure on costs may contrib- 
ute to a somewhat more serious long- 
time maladjustment or stagnation; for 
in our society the expansion of consump- 
tion and industrial activity is required 
simply to maintain the employment of 
men and resources now committed to im- 
portant capital-goods industries, like 
some divisions of the steel industry. High 
costs of operation or construction which 
limit the expansion of manufacturing ac- 
tivities will result in unemployment in 
some parts of the steel industry, which 
are geared not for the replacement of 
plants as they slowly wear out but for the 
construction of new plants. 

These observations apply, in some- 
what varying forms, to any society of 
which we can conceive, whatever its form 
of organization. But it is not easy for a 
workingman or for any of us to see their 
implications for daily life. It is not easy 
to enlarge one’s interests to include the 
long-time interests of marginal farmers, 
if one is employed at a modest wage in a 
Detroit factory. It is not easy to consider 
the long-time interests of those workers 
who cannot benefit and may lose by a 
particular increase in a particular wage 
scale. It is not even easy to consider or 
pursue one’s own long-time interest, re- 
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sulting, for example, from the chance 
that downward pressure on farm prices 
may soon combine with upward pressure 
on costs in the automobile industry to 
produce substantial unemployment in 
Detroit, as well as in communities more 
or less dependent on Detroit, like some 
steel-producing communities. 

The difficulty of understanding the 
situation and of enlarging one’s interests 
is there, for workingman or for any of us. 
Frustration and hostility are to be ex- 
pected, to some degree, in any circum- 
stances. With the growth of unions, one 
observes signs of that combination of 
fellow-feeling within a group and hostile 
aggression toward others, who are 
thought of more or less as enemies, which 
appears in warfare. 

Comparable problems appear, of 
course, in organizations of farmers and 
businessmen. In the simple, but some- 
what delicate, balance of consumption, 
costs, and prices on which prosperity and 
employment depend, group power and 
aggressive hostility, accentuated, for ex- 
ample, by curious distortions of such 
slogans as “‘purchasing-power,”” may do 
considerable simple biological harm. 
Unions, for example, have many func- 
tions, such as education and justice in the 
shop, which do not affect costs substan- 
tially. It seems time to stress these func- 
tions. It may be necessary to recall in- 
creasingly the counsels of some nine- 
teenth-century economists and political 
scientists. They thought that the only 
way to deal with human power impulses 
and aggressiveness was to prevent the 
accumulation of unnecessary power, in 
any sense, in the hands of any individual 
or group, including the state. Their coun- 
sels may apply whether we are moving 
toward a capitalist or toward a socialist 
society. 

If greater equalization is to be gained, 
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it can be done only through public 
finance, including adaptations of the per- 
sonal income tax. Costs are not affected, 
though incentives may be, by contribu- 
tions determined by income tax prin- 
ciples. Diffusion of power may be at- 
tained to a considerable degree in a so- 
ciety in which regulatory fiscal powers 
are exercised by the community and 
order preserved by a world force. 

Education will, in any case, doubtless 
still concern itself largely with its familiar 
functions. Poetry and science will be 
stimulated and preserved and _trans- 
mitted to new generations. The practical 
arts of administration, engineering, agri- 
culture, and medicine will be promoted. 
A certain somber quality may disappear 
from teachers’ remarks as life learns its 
way among its extraordinary modern 
opportunities. 

One practical art seems indeed likely 
to receive increasing attention. This is 
the art of using and managing our own 
irrational characteristics. At present 
those professionally engaged with the 
education of young children are, apart 
from the psychiatrists, most conscious of 
the importance of this art and most ac- 
tive in its improvement. We and our 
statesmen, admirals, and generals must 
now learn enough of what might have 
been generally learned in childhood, to 
save us from destruction. 

Then it is to be hoped that our chil- 
dren and their children, in succeeding 
generations, will learn increasingly the 
arts of aggression and love, as well as the 
other more familiar arts, and find means 
of improving them. As the threat to life 
and elementary well-being passes, the 
prospect appears of a creative, intelli- 
gent, friendly, and constructively aggres- 
sive life, surpassing anything which has 
as yet been imagined. 
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